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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
118 W. Jackson Bivd., Ghicago, Ill. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada & cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, “* on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1908. 


decos 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 156. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3times l4dca line 9 times llc a line 
> ae; 12 “ (lyr.) 10c a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 


Goes to aie ss the 6th of each month. 





National Bee- asamiabbaaniiiing 


Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

24.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 

83d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 


honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


Genera! Manager one a 
. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


ynvenient, Dues may be sent to the 


ce If more cx 


publishers of .ne American Bee Journal. 
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“Songs of Beedom” 
This is a pamphlet, 6x9 inches, con- 


taining 10 songs (words and music) 
written specially for bee-keepers, by 
Hon. Eugene Secor, Dr. C. C. Miller, 


and others. They are arranged for either 
organ or piano. The list includes the 
fol lowing : . Bee - Keepers’ Reunion 
Song;” “The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby ;” 
“The Hum of the Bees in the Apple- 
Bloom ;” “The Humming of the Bees;’ 

“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey;” “Dot 


Happy Bee-Man;” “Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention Song;” “The Busy, Buzzing 
Bees :’ “Spring- -Time Joys;” and “Con- 


vention Song.” The pamphlet is mailed 
for 25 cents, or sent with the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for only 


go cents. Send alli orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, 118 W. Jackson, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 





We Will 
Western Bee-Keepers snow you 
how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 

THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, Denver, Cole 


| 


| 


3 Standard Papers at a Bargain! 


Farm Journal (2 yrs.), Garden Maga- 

zine-Farming, and American Bee Jour- 

nal---All 3 Monthlies for Only $1.50. 
What the Papers Are: 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE-FARMING is a 
constant inspiration for those who enjoy 
Sowers and vegetables and trees and lawns, 
and a very present help in time of need. 
The Garden Magazine has superb illustra- 


tions and practical and helpful planting 
tables. Itcan help you. The leading x series 
forthe coming year is “Old World Effects 


with New World Material.’ showing how 
England yrows our own flowers better'than 
we do, and what we should do for ourselves. 
Another big feature is a planting table for 
trees, new and unique, and one of the series 
of tables run each year. The cheapest 
garden series of planting instructions gives 
different plans for small yards at very mod- 


The 





above 3 papers for only $1.50 is surely a bargain. 


erate cost.’”” Two double numbers at 25 
cents each are included with every yearly 
subscription. 

THE FARM JOURNAL has over a half- 
million subscribers—3,000,000 readers. It is 
practical, honest, progressive, cheerful, 
clean. It is for the farmer, stockman, 
trucker, fruit grower, dairyman, poultry- 
man, the women folks, the boys and girls. 
It is boiled down—cream, not skim-milk— 
full of gumption and sunshine. It is for the 
good folks in our farm and village homes. It 
is for human beings, not fat hogs. Fat hogs 
are all right, but they do not come first. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—Wwell, you 
have acopy right here, so it speaks for itself. 


And the Farm Journa] 


will be sent for 2 years—the others 1 year each—to either new or renewal subscribers. 


George W. York & Co., 


118 W. Jackson, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








free. 
quantity desired. 





‘* If Goods aré Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 


| Bee-Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana. 


Standard Hives with latest im 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and everything that 
is used in the bee-yard. 
Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 


WALTER §S. POUDER, 513-515 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


rovements, Danzenbaker 
Large illustrated catalog mailed 


i. 














it to other makes. 


tion for Cash. 
Write for free 
Supplies. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 


catalog and prices on full Line of 


Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 





31-1f 











GUS DITTMER CO., Augusta, Wis, 


fereieete rs 








Lewis Bee-Ware 
Excelis All 


Goods on the market for the 
money. Prompt shipment. Satisfac- 
tion always. Send for Catalog—it’s 
free for the asking. 1Atf 


The C. M. SCOTT CO., 


1009 E. Washington St., 


Best 


Indianapolis, ind. 





| 


200 Bee-Hives at a Sacrifice 


Buy your hives now for next season and 
save money. These are practically as good 
as new, set up and well painted ready for the 
beés. Will be shipped to take the K. D. rate. 
Regular dovetailed, $1.00 each; regular 
Langstroth, $1.00 each; Langstroth- Sim- 
plicity, 75c each; standard size, plain-joint 
hive with loose- -hanging frames, 75c each; 
one 4-fr. Root Automatic Extractor, good as 
new, $17; uncapping can, $3.50; Miller feed- 
ers, set up, new, each 25c. Queen-excluders, 
each 10c. Fine heavy-bodied extracted 
honey, $5.95 per 60-Ib. can. Order the 


goods from this ad.,and do so at ogee 
they must be sold soon. Ait 


L. M. GULDEN, PS... 
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BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


10AMt Please mention the Bee Journal. 
In Bee-Keep- 


BIG BARGAINS ers’ Supplies. 


Send list of pe wanted, for best prices. 
Cat. ready Jan. Ist. Italian Bees for sale. 
Barred P. R. Cockerels, also White Wyan 
dotte—$1.00 each. All requests promptly 


answered. 
St. Anne, Ill. 


H. S. DUBY, 


DID YOU 


Ever stop to think what a good investment 
a few good queens would be? I send out no 
inferior queens. All my queens are selected, 
as I kill all that are no good. If you want 
one or 100, write me. llAtf 


S. F. TREGO, Swedona, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








We are in the market for Extracted 
Honey in any quantity. Write us 
what you have to offerand mail sample 

Michigan White Clover Honey Co., 
31-33 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. lAtf 
writing. 


Mention Bee Journal when 


ANTED—BEES ON SHARES 
By expert apiarist. Western States 
preferred. Give particulars and 
references in first letter. 11A2t 


C. A. WURTH, 640 Leverette St., Fayetteville, Ark. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








We'll make a Fireman or Brakeman out of 
you in short time by mail. Instruction 
is practical and fits you for good = 


salary. Graduatesin big de- 
mand. Only school conducted 
by railroad men and en- 
dorsed by railway _ managers. 
Write today for our free catalog. 
The Wenthe Railway Cor. School, 
pt. 8-R-392, Freeport, iu 





Mention Hee Journal when writing. 





Our Liberal Premium Offers 

We offer many premiums in this num- 
ber for the work of getting new sul 
scribers for the American Bee Journal 


We request every reader to help us 
crease the list of regular subscril 
It is not our aim to make more bee- 
keepers, but to make better bee-keep- 


ers of those who now are in the busi- 
ness. Surely this is right. Why 

get your neighbor bee-keepers to tal 
the American Bee Journal? It will 





pay you in more ways ie to do 
such missionary work n only 
pay you for it, but you will thus be 
helping to inform the bee-keepers 
around you how to conduct bee-keey 
ing in the proper way; how to keep 
their bees free from disease; how not 


to spoil the honey market for you an 
themselves ; how—but there are so many 


ways in which they would be helped 


by reading the American Bee Journal 
every month. And the cost is so small 
only 75 cents for a whole year—about 


6 cents a month. We will be glad to 
furnish free all the sample copies you 
can use judiciously. Why not begin 
now? b 





THE MAGAZINE MAN 


Let Me Teach You 


«THE MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION GAME.. 
A BUSINESS WITH A BIG FUTURE 


How I Developed My Business from $47 to $400,000 a Year 


The subscription agency business is just 





beginning to develop, a1 














‘ ; every 
man and woman can learn it by my complete instructions, pe rsonally cot ed by 
mail. You can in your leisure hoursconduct a mail-order business that is lified 
and earn large profits by the Grumiaux System. 
Begin in a small way and watch it grow. The principles upon which I built 
my business become yours, and the benefits of my 22 years’ experience—vou nee 
rae - > : = “apeis i y , i 
not make the mistakes I did—the elements of success as I discovered them. m 
ideas, my schemes, all become yours through the Grumiaux System. 
Year after ye ar the renewal business increases profits, and before mu k 
have a substantial bi ness of yourown. Start by working afew hours ever ny 
Full partic ulars by mentioning this magazine 
an Bee Jourt $ .75 Amer 1 Bee Journal Fa 
s’ World é wpe 
om Ti y ot = Wasser’ s sl Compar 
lor and Farn si) Etude (for mus lovers c 
} s Mc s > ( ? 
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Ask for o plete Clubbing List. It’s Free. Addres 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, II8 W. Jackson, Chicago, lil. 


OR 


The GRUMIAUX NEWS AND SUBSCRIPTION CO., LeRoy, NV. Y. 
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SPECIAL CLUBBING 








In Connection With The 


ano PREMIUM OFFERS 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Sample copies fre -e to help you interest your friends and get subscri iptions. 


If you willsend us names of your neighbors or 


friends we wi il mail t! iem sample copies free. After they have received their copies, with a little talk, you can get some to sub- 


scribe and soe ither vet your own subscription free or receive some of, the useful premiums below. 
give you a year’s cubes ription free for sending us two new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 





BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 
POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other side pictures of a 
queen-bee, a worker, 















and a drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and transparent, 


through which is 
seen your name. 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned to you, or 
serves to identify 
you if you happen 
to be injured fatal- 
ly, or are uncon- 
scious. Cutis exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
and address. Knife 
delivered intwo 
weeks, Price of knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.25 
With year’s subse rip- 
tion, $1.7 
Free for i 
new 75¢ sub- 
scriptions. 







BEE-KEEPERS’ 
GOLD-NIB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far 
as true wees 
fulness goes 
is equal to any 
any of the 
higher- priced, 
mu c h -adver- 
tised pens. If 
you pay more it’s 
name_ you're 
charged for. The 
Gold Nib is guar- 
anteed 14 Karat 
a 
ed. The holder is 
hard rubber, hand- 
somely finished. The cover fits 
snugly,and can’t slip off because 
it slightly wedges over the barrel 
at either end This pen is non- 
leakable It is very easily cleaned, 
the pen-point and feeder being 
quickly removed. The simple 
feeder gives a uniform supply of 
ink to the pen-point without drop- 
ping, blotting or spotting. Every 
vee-keeper ought to carry one in 
his vest-pocket. Comes in box 
with directions and filler. Each 
pen guaranteed. Here shown two- 
thirds actual size. 

Price alone, postpaid, $1.25. With 
ayear’s subscription, $1.75. Given 
free for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each, 
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MONETTE 
QUEEN-CLIPPING 
DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device is a 
fine thing for use in 





= eatching and clipping 
= Queens’ wings. Four 

= : 
= and one-half inches 
high. It is used by 


many bee-keepers, 
\ Full printed directions 
A sent with each one 

Price alone, post- 
paid, 25 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, 90 
cents. Given free for sending 25 
one new subscription at 75 cents. Size. 


(ern 


c 








hey’re worth getting. We 








IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invent- 
ed by a Minnesota 
bee-keeper,adapt- 
ed for prying up 
supers and for 
general work 
around the api- 
ary, Made of 
malleable iron, 8% 
inches long. The 
middle part is 1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1% inches 
long, % inch wide, 
and 7-32 thick, end- 
ing like a screw- 
driver. The larger 
end is wedge-shaped 
having asharp,semi- 
circular edge, mak- 
ing it almost perfect 
for prying up cov- 
ers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the 
wood, Dr. Miller 
who has used it since 
1903 says, Jan. 7, 1907; 
“ [think as muc h of 
the tool as ever. 
Price alone, post- 
paid, 40 cents. With 
a year’s subscrip- 
tion,$1.00. Given free 
for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at 75c eac ch. 
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PREMIUM QUEENS 


Tuese are untested, stan- 
dard-bred Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 
Sent only after May Ist. 
Orders booked any time 
, for queens. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. 
Price, 75 cents each, 
6 for $4.00, or 12 for 
$7.50. One queen 
with a year’s Sub- 
scription, $1.20. 
Queen free for 3 new 75c subscriptions. 


™O wont rou BEE my HONEY 

: 1£ER THIS LONELY HEART? 
R | WOULD HU YOU ALL THE TINE, 
FAND WE WOULD NEVER PART 
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A“ Teddy Bear”’ on good terms with 
everybody, including t he bees swarming 
out of the old- fashioned * ‘skep.” Size 
3%x5, printed in four colors. Blank 
space 1%x3 inches for writing. Prices —3 
postpaid, 10 ce nts; 10 for 25 cents. Ten 
with a year’s subscription, 90 cents. Six 
given free for one new 75c subscription. 














BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


onary Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. 
Miller.—334 pages,bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustra: ed with 
112 beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. 
Miller. It is a good, new story ‘of successful 
bee-keeping by one of the masters, and shows 
in minutest detail just how Dr. Miller does 
things with bees. Price alone, $1.00. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for 3 
new subscriptions at 15 cents each. 

Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson.—The authoris a prs actical and helpful 
writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. Giwen free for 4 new 
subscriptions at 75 ccnts each. 

a BC &X YZ of Bee Culture, by A. I. 

=. R. Root.—Over 500 pages describing 
* 3 thing pertaining to the care of honey- 
bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth, price 
alone, $1.50. With a year’s subscription, $2.00, 
Given free for 6 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

Scientific Queen-Rearing. as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the ver 
best queens are reared. Bound * clot 
and illustrated. Price alone, $1.00. Vith a 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given wm. for4 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. In leath- 
erette binding, price alone, 75 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.25. Given free for 2 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 

Bee- -eeper’ s Guide, o,, Maneal of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 
structive, helpful, Bp cy thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and physiology ot bees. 544 pages, 295 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, 
1.20. With a year’s subscription, $1.70. Given 

ree for4 new subscriptions at 75 cents each, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely 
rewritten. Fully illustrated, No apiarian 
library is complete without this standard 
work by ‘‘The Fatherof American Bee-Cul- 
ture.”? 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price 
alone, $1. 20. Witha year’s subscription, $1.70. 
Given free for 4 hew subscriptions at 75 
cents each, 

‘The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A_ 64- 
page booklet containing many short, bright 
stories interspersed with facts and interest- 
ing items about honey. The manufactured 
comb-honey misrepresentation is contradict- 
ed in two items, each occupying a full page. 
Has 33 fine illustrations of apiaries or apiarian 
scenes. It also cantains 3 See-senee. This 
booklet should be placed in the hands of 
everybody not familiar with the food-value of 
honey, for its main object is to interest peo- 
ple ii honey as a daily table article. Price 25 
cents. With a year’s subscription, 90 cents, 
Given free for one new subse ription at 75c. 

Three ¢ opies for 50 cents: or the 3 witha 
year’s subscription, $1.00; or the 3 copies 
given free for 2 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 
138 pages, which is just what our German 
friends will want. It is fully illustrated and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00. 
With a year’s subscription, $1.50. Given 
free for 3 newsubscriptions at 75 cents each, 


THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. 
Makes reference easy, preserves copies from 
loss, dust and mutilation. Price postpaid, 75 
cents. With a year’s subscription, $1.25 

Given free for 3 new subscriptions at “5 
cents each. 


-s- WOOD BINDER 


Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 
covers. Price, postpaid, 20 cents. With a 
year’s subscription 80 cents. Given free 
for one new subscription at 75 cents. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


A few of these handsome “ bronze-metal’”’ 
clocks left. Base 10's inches wide by 9% inches 
high. Design is a straw skep with clock face 
in middle. Keeps exec ellent time, durable and 
reliable. Weight, boxed, 4 pounds. You pay 
express charges. Price $1.50. With a year’s 
subscription, $2.00. Given free for 6 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each. 
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Bountiful Crops and Low Prices 
The following conundrum has 
thrust at us: 
“On page 335 Mr. Hershiser say If 
are to drop the price from 8 cents in the 


normal year to 6 cents in the 
son, when there is an increased crop of 





percent, we have lost every adv ige th 
was ours.’ Please give us an example, and 
tell us how you figure that out. He also ad 


vises when one has too much honey and t 
little price to carry over to a year of scarcity 
How can that be done with comb honey?” 


As an example, suppose in a normal 
year one has 10,000 pounds of honey 
and sells it at 8 cents, it will bring him 
$800. If his crop is 50 percent larger 
it will be 15,000 pounds, which at 6 
cents a pound will bring him $900, mak 
ing a gain of $100 over the normal year 
with its higher price. Mr. Hershiser 
was no doubt speaking in general terms 
and in round numbers, not taking the 
trouble to make the exact price of 5 I-3 
cents instead of 6. Or, possibly, there 
was a mistake in figures, 9 and 6 being 
intended. 


As to carrying over to a year of 
scarcity, he was no doubt speaking of 
extracted honey. Yet even comb honey, 
according to some authorities, may be 
held over if kept in a place sufficiently 
warm. 


Holding Over Comb Honey 


The man who has a lot of extracted 
honey when prices are low, if there is 
a prospect of 0 prices a year later 
has no hesitancy in keeping it over, f 
extracted honey is not a quickly perish- 
ing product. With comb honey the cas 
is different. When cold weather comes 
honey granulates in the comb, and free 
ing cracks the comb across the face of 
the sections. Either one of these makes 


mav tec 


She is now 


1 relieved, but if you don’t see 


her you will not dare to take any steps, 


for you cannot be certain that a queen 
is not present. If the colony is in good 
condition, let it alone till sprit and 
then you can tell by the presence or ab 
sence of eggs and brood whether 
thing is to be done Of course, 1f you 
know that vou have a queenless color 
better unit t once with son 
colon [his vou can do by nply pl 
ing in the queen-right colony the combs 
he honey unmarketabl Yet it is pos containing the bees of the queenk al 
sibl to keep comb | nev over 1n fine nv 
condition. It is simply a matter of heat - 
lf it can be kept where the tempera Care of Combs 
ture stands at so degre a there will The ( anadian Be Journal gives some 
be neither granulation of the honey nor dvice as to this which has the merit 
cking of the comb. It will also stand of being more specific in detail than sucl 
ccasional severe freezing if part of the things sometimes are. One is just bit 
time the temperature be up to 90 or clined to raise the question wheth 
eaiaideds \ small amount of comb honey amb-honey supers are really meant, or 


can be kept in the kitche 
standing the steam of the 
the freezing at nights, t 


side a furnace in a cellar 
fairly well, although in the average cel 


lar without a furnace it 
watery and “weep” over t 


the comb 


\ few have reported fine success in 


keeping honey in the attic 


about as cold a place as 


gets in the day will make it keep all 
right. The higher up in the kitchen the 


n Notwith 
kitchen and baa 


: 
he heating it | 


extracting 
nerally 
vpeing le > 


whatever ma 


supers Certainly thi latte 


nee 
danger of trouble coming to 


d the greater care, ner 


y be left in the former. \t 


inv rate the advice 1s good for eth 
; > ; 
greater. Be Here is the item 
it may keep 
’ “wt putting iy ; 
: disinfect them < ) : 
will become kill all moths Pil t ( gh 
7 } ¢ f . vit 
> g + | 1p] — ict | 
he Surtace of or | < > , an a aaa 
n top and ¢ eT 1 T he 
rate and, being hea that ¢ 
| \1 It wi kill { | > > 
That seems dow: it. Man evet - . 
one could de peep ¢ heautit : : fies 
- 


sire, yet the honey was placed there as 


soon as taken from the h 


the hot sun upon it, it got 


ives, and with 
such a roast 


Michigan’s 


Raspberry Pastures Are 


ing as to make the honey so thick be 
| 6 9 Burned 
re cold weather that freezing did not , ] bang 
fect it Under the above heading B 
: ’ + , cree 7 
- Keepers’ Review contains 4 pag + 
tense interest, albeit the editor pa 
Queenless Colonies ‘oh price for the material with whict 
, t > me Of r some beginn if tiie } lt inv D nC per 
] ul to he 1 wus sc to <« felt envy 1 xt is bret el Wi 
l tl is queenk he st ; of fir raspberry lands 
| Sus i¢ | “‘_ 
5 le ] se he finds pr \ her \I ig he will teel 
eee I larva lher } eading { | 2 
1 1 bsencs f egg } il 
| 1 | ' ral ey forest fires It 
the qu ¢ to | topp | wml 1 « } \- 
I 1 e Ti gv d if 1s venerall nee 1 fit ith, 
} 1 1 1 f e nd 
sabl ke abel spell 
' 
lot D ) k oO inspec ion H ire | uA ¢ + In | | ) 
worth while to look for the queen l ( n ot SI 
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Of their 5 apiaries in the fire district, 
only 2 colonies were burned, which 
Editor Hutchinson says “seems little 
l than a miracle, and is the result of 
constant watchfulness, terribly hard 
fighting, ‘back firing,’ and mixture of 
what, at times, does seem like ‘luck.’ ” 


ess 


\ lot of money was spent in getting 
se 5 yards nicely located, cellars and 
honey-houses built, and all was ready 
’r some money to be made, when at 
ine fell swoop the fire came 


iy down with 
ivy 1f not complete loss of 


pasturage 
\1 Hutchinson feels inclined to agree 
oot \ . . a¢ 1. tas : 

Wi Mr. Coveyou. who thinks it would 





oe ’ 
L¢ he bees had been 
turned up and t pasturage left; for 
~ ‘ ( 1S1] he T *T ~ hj 
ily be replaced, while a lot 
Fees with no pasturage presents a 
icult probl 
Whether raspberry plants will spring 
) again trom the roots is a question, 
e roots may be too deeply burned 
en if new gre wth springs up, that 
\ ado rt Oo y; foe +] 4 
wy SVOM I ( season ort 1909, 
+; +} t ] 
es spring from the roots 
P p S d 
t blossom till the season 
tollowing 
Let US | ope that in some unexpected 
way 2 n spring out of what now 
. 5 only evil Just possibly that fol- 
wet of hres willow-herb—mav spring 
ge undat with its honey of finest 
= 
Age of Queens 
J. M. Ellis, says this in the British 
; : 
Journal: 
“By col 
ies - black 
; pe st ret Possibl 
¢ 1 tir S \ ] + . 
a ; \ S year 
seens he bringing of those 
It seems a reasonable thing that 


queens reared in a prosperous season 
x 7 } } + a +1 

would be better than those reared when 
little was doing in t 


he way of gathering. 
Uhe question also may be asked whether 
Mr. Ellis w ill not find it a general rule 
pa . 


ns in their first year do poorer 

work than when .— > oe 

work than when older. If those 1907 

ueens were reared after the honey har- 
, as they probably 

were, the chief part of their work in 

r as it would have any eeffct 


est was under way 





on the current honey harvest, would be 
betore they were a year old 
oe * 
Fy y it was generally held that a 
ier best work in her second 
and many still hold to that view. 


however, prefer younger queens. 


ry +} ap } +1 ae > + fT 
Possibly bo are right, the difference 
BS a | ok . : 
g in differer nt strains of bees. 
Suppose we ve rain of bees whose 
] ‘ f 


Ve é average Or 3 years. 
¢ ] ~- 1 
ld easily be that the second year 
queen of that strain should be her 
while queens averaging only 2 
irs of life would hardly be expected 
do so well in the second year as in 
e first. : 

The matter of longevity of bees is in 
more ways than one a thing worth at- 
= 

Bees as Weather Prophets 


An article in the Boston Traveler re- 
garding the forecasts of the weather 


made by dogs, cats, birds, etc., gives the 
bee a high place as a weather prophet. 
It says: 


‘Insects, also, are very sensible of changes 
f weather. The surest sign of rain is given 
by bees. As soon as rain impends, they either 
remain in their hives or fly out only to a 
short distance.” 

There is enough truth in that state- 
ment to help it to make a very false 
impression. Bees may remain in their 
hives when rain impends, and for much 
the same reason that they remain in 
their hives as day closes; simply be- 
cause of the darkness. A sudden cloud- 
ing up will send the bees scurrying home 
at a lively rate, but that is no sure sign 
of rain, for it may not rain at all. On 
the other hand, they will often keep on 
flying during quite a bit of a shower. 

Ee SRO A a 
Ventilation to Repress Swarming 

If there were any question as to the 
swarming of a certain colony, one might 
make pretty sure of it by giving a very. 
small entrance and allowing no other 
opening for the admission of air. So 
in order to limit swarming, at present 
there is a tendency to larger openings as 
entrances, also a tendency to a larger 
space under the bottom-bars. Not only 
this, but some think it wise to make pro- 
vision for more or less ventilation in 
each extracting-super. R. F. Holter- 
mann says in Gleanings: 

“IT have a ™%-inch by 5-inch opening for 


entilation in three-fourths of my extracting- 


ipers, which can be closed by means of a 


slide. I find the ventilation given in this 
vay is a great comfort to the bees during 
weather. During the time the bees are 


gathering surplus honey there is no great 
lificulty in keeping up the temperature of a 
yrmal colony. I feel quite sure. backed up 
by examination, that the bees are sometimes 
lri out of portions of the hive and com- 
to remain idle, owing to excessive heat 
*k of ventilation in the hive. Shade and 
’ 2 entrance have, of course, an effect 
similar to the super ventilation. However, I 


+ 


ike to be able to use all in combination.” 








\n easier way to provide ventilation 
for colonies run for extracted honey is 
simply to shove backward or forward 
each story, so as to make a crack of 
about % inch. There is probably little 
question that ventilation thus provided 
for each story goes a long way toward 
the prevention of swarming. On a cool 





Holiday Greetings 
We wish to each and all of our read- 
ers a “Merry Christmas” and a “Happy 


New Year.” And may 1909 be the bright- 
est and best of all your years thus far, is 
ur next wish. 


-_ 


Our Annual Index 


his will be found near the end of 
this copy. It is a great list of apiarian 
contributors and topics. To any one 
who has preserved all the numbers of 
the American Bee Journal for 1908 the 
index will be very valuable. Such will 





night such openings may be objection- 
able, but this is overbalanced by their 
benefit during the greater part of the 
time. 

“Will not such openings be used by 
the bees as entrances, making trouble 
when they are closed?” One might 
think so, but experience shows that the 
bees rarely go in or out at such open- 
ings. Having already established the 
one place as the proper entrance, they 
do not seem inclined to accept any new 
opening offered later. 

“Will not so many openings invite 
robber-bees?” If you were to make 
some fresh opening at a time when rob- 
bers are troublesome, you might be pret- 
ty certain it would attract their atten- 
tion. But the ventilation in question is 
not given until a full flow is on, and 
at such times robbers are not trouble- 
some. Even it such openings are left 
until all storing ceases, robbers seem 
to consider them as the established or- 
der, and do not seem to consider them 
in the light as if they were freshly made. 

All this applies to the extracted- honey 
business. With comb honey the case is 
different. Make a large opening be- 
tween two extracting-supers, and if the 
bees will not seal the honey there it 
makes little difference. Indeed if they 
refuse to store at all at such large open- 
ing, they can store elsewhere, and the 
honey will be extracted all the same. 
But it will not do to hinder the bees 
from capping sections. Yet there are 
even some producers of comb honey 
who consider the advantages of a reas- 
onable amount of such ventilation—at 
least at certain times—to overbalance 
their disadvantages. The lower super 
is shoved forward, allowing a quarter- 
inch crack. This is supposed to allow 
a passage of air through the brood- 
chamber, but no such opening is made 
between any 2 supers as in the case of 
extracted honey. This opening, for 
some reason, does not make nearly so 
much difference early in the season as 
it does later, so as the season advances 
it is advisable to close the upper opening. 


no doubt appreciate it fully. It means 
a lot of work to prepare it, but it is 
worth while, we think. 
> 
Miller Tent-Escapes and Young Bees 
In Gleanings the question was raised 
whether there would not be loss of the 
younger bees from the use of the Miller 
tent-escape. Supers partly cleared of 


bees are piled up, 5, 10, Or more in a 
pile, and the Miller escape is placed on 
top. This escape is simply a robber- 

cloth with a good-sized cone of wire- 
cloth. The bees can come out freely at 
the top, and the objection was raised 
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that among these would be some which 
had not yet marked their location, and 
these would not find their way home. 
Testimony was called for, and among 
those who reported there was no one 
who had noticed any loss, all saying 
there was none. It is very likely, as 
claimed, that very young bees that have 


advertising col 
Journal. As 


to offer it through the 
umns of the American Bee ] 

Pndicated by the foregoing unsolicited 
testimonial, it shows that we have been 
right in such urging. Of course, the 
bee-keeper who advertises honey for sale 


must have the very best honey, and take 
his orders in a businesslike 


care otf 


way. 





APIARY OF C. B 


not yet marked their location not 
found in supers, as such bees are to be 
found only on the brood-combs. 


> 


are 


Apiary of C. B. Palmer 


I am sending a photo of my bee-park 
This is the yard from which I took 
1500 sections of honey. I had 14 colon- 
ies in 1907, and this photo was taken 
Aug. I, 1908. You can see we are just 
commencing to build up for the hearts 
ease, as we have a complete failure so 
far this season from white clover. It 
rained constantly in June. 

The hives face the east, and you are 
looking southwest. Commence with the 


hive with black center and count west 
There are 7 in this row. These were 


all requeened last season. You can 
from the extra supers on this row tha 
it pays to requeen, as they are working 
in the second and third supers now. Thi 
other hives have on mostly one 
have old queens, and shoul 
requeened last summer. No 
the yard has cost more than $1.00, 
the tall hives show that it is the best $ 
that can. be invested in the whole yard 
This piece of ground (2 common vil 
lage lots, ith f 
trees IO teet apart, 
paid for the ground in one season 
trees have been set 4 years, al 
peach, apricot, cherry, 
Japan plums 
Bradshaw, Nebr., Aug. 14 
oa 


It Pays to Advertise Your Honey 


1, vty 


AQGQVCTLISC! VV 


+ 


me Ca 
1 have be 


1oO1 


n 


and the bees hav 


honey 


for his advertisi1 


One of our 
remitting to us 
cently, had this to say: 


“T consider this money a good invest 
as I have been able to sell my crop (¢ 
pounds) for cent to 2 cents per 
more than some of my brother bee-keet 


For a number of 
urging bee-keepers who have more 


than they can use in their home marke 


PALMER, 


p ind 


queen tif 


100x140 feet) is set with fruit 


years we have been 





OF BRADSHAW, NEBR 
We have no ¢ rt ti if such adver 
ising is continued from year to year, 
1 large shipping demand can be devel- 
ped. In every instance, however, 1n or 
I vet increased orders for honey, 
it must be of good qualit nd give en 
| ere iré no d ul ] bee keep 
throug it é ry it would 


find it to pay nicely to offer their surplus 
through the advertising col 

umns of the bee-papers, especially ex 
acted honey. We hope that more of 
follow this plan here- 


> 


Home Apiary of A. Rehnstrom & 
Sons 

[he picture I send is the home apiary 

\ugust Rehnstrom & Sons, in its 46th 

lhe | rson to the left 1) the pic 


two to 


The 
the summer stands. 
tilation by tacking burlap on a super and 


out-doors on 
We give them ven- 


bees are wintered 


filling the same with 
ing 2 sticks between the frames and the 
burlap for bee-space. We 
lost a colony thus treated. 
ever existed in this apiary We 
fed our for winter. They 
for nothing, board themselves 
us the surplus 

Next year we are going to run all 
our colonies for extracted honey. Our 
bees are mostly Italian 

We have a great deal of 
clover, but our main hon 
< lover. We S¢ ll all O 
to our neighbors, 


dried le aves, plac- 
] 

have ne ver 
No disease 
have 
work 
and give 


bees 


red and sweet 
flow is white 
surplus honey 
uld sell more if 
we had it, as we have neve 
supply our 
Five years 


home Tat 


ago, A. N. Cook, of Wood- 


hull, persuaded me to subscribe the 
American Bee Journal. I didn’t care 
very much about it at the time, but ] 


have learned to appreciate the paper so 


I h . 
time that 1 would not 


! cn during ( 
do without it at any price 
S. REHNSTROM. 
And Ill.. Sept. 17 
— 


Scott and Barrett Apiaries 


On page 330 of last mont] {merical 
Bee Journal we got the nar f th 
wners of two California apiari ex 
changed. The picture over J. L. Scott’ 
should be r Mr. Barrett's name 


“Hawaiian Honey” 

[his is the title of Bulletin Ni 
the Hawaiian Agricultural Exp 
Station, by D. L. van Dine, Entomol 
Alice R. Thompson. Assistant 
Chemist, and issued by the U. S. Gov 
ernment. While bees visit a large nun 
ber of plants in 


e } 
amd 


gist, 


Hawaii, the great bull 
of the honey gathered by them | 
classed either as algeroba honey, gat! 
ed from the algeroba tree; or hon 
lew, which comes mainly from a vi 
Sat harine secretio! of the uga};%r all 
leaf-hopper and the sugar-car aphis 
depo ited oT the irtac 
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y honey-dew honey or honey-dew 
| floral honey with decided 

\\ Characteristics 
\nalvsis shows the remarkable fact 
t this honey comes within 


signation of honey of the 


Department of Agricul 

that honey “contains not 

percent of water, not more 

25 percent of ash, and not more 

S perc O ucrose.” In Bulletin 

N I7 1s given a table of analysis of 54 
unpl algeroba, honey-dew, and 
ys. As to amount of water, 

ow up well, some honey-dew 

honey having as ittle as 15.31 percent 
t water, the highest being a sample of 
iba with 20.43 percent \s to su 
crose the showing is also good, ranging 
trom 1.4 to 7.2 percent But the ash 
business 1s what makes the trouble, for 
instead of keeping down to .25 percent, 





ple shows less than .33, that be 
1 exceptional sample of ohia lehua, 
and one sample of honey-dew reaches 
10 percent \lgeroba ranges from .44 
58 percent of ash 

Yet there seems to be place for Ha 
wailan honey, for we learn from the 
bulletin that algeroba honey is nearly 
water white in color, and its delicate 
flavor recommends it for table use. Al 
so that more than 50 percent of the 
honey produced in the United States is 
used in the baking and confectionery 
trade, and that buyers “assert that Ha 
walian honey-dew honey has better bak 
ing and boiling properties than the high 
er grade algeroba honey, and one local 
company received from one-half cent 
to I cent more per pound for their honey 
dew honey than they did for the algero. 
ba product of the 1906 crop.” 





> 


Apiarian Exhibits at the Indiana Fair 
_At the Indiana State Fair for 1908, Mr. 
George DeMuth, of Peru, Ind., was the 


judge (he premiums awarded were as 

follows: 

Comb honey lst premium, Walter S. Pouder; 
2d premium, The C. M. Scott Co.: 3d 
premium, M. J. Leavitt. 


Extracted honey—1st, George M. Rumler; 2d, 
lhe C. M. Scott Co.; 3d, Walter S. Pouder. 
Beeswax—Ist, Walter S. Pouder; 2d, The 

C. M. Scott Co.; 3d, M. J. Leavitt. 
Honey-vinegar—ist, George M. Rumler; 2d, 

M. J. Leavitt; 2d, Walter S. Pouder. 

It ilian bees—Ist, Walter S. Pouder; 2d, 
George M. Rumler; 8d, The C. M. Scott 
Co. 

Foreign bees—I1st, Walter S. Pouder; 2d, M. J. 
Leavitt; 3d, George M. Rumler. 

Bee-supplies—Ist, Walter S$. Pouder; 2d, The 
_C. M. Scott Co.; 3d, J. O. Vannice. 

General display—Ist, The C. M. Scott Co.; 
2d, Walter S. Pouder; 3d, George M. Rum- 
ler. 

We were misinformed through one of 
the agricultural papers of Indiana, which 
announced that another bee-supply firm 
had received first prize on display of 
bee-supplies at the Indiana Fair. They 
received the first prize on general dis- 
play, not on bee-supplies, as will be no 
ted among the above list of premiums. 
Walter S. Pouder, of Indianapolis, was 
the winner of the first prize on bee- 
supplies. He handles the A. I. Root 
Co’s line of goods, which he has repre 
sented in Indianapolis tor many years. 

Such displays are indeed an attraction 
to any fair, and they also should in- 
crease the demand for honey. Perhaps 
no better advertising can be done than 
through exhibits of this nature, either 


at fairs or even in grocery stores. 

We are always glad to mention in 
these columns any one who is up-to-date 
enough to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities of getting the honey-business 
before the public. 


> 


A New Honey-Spoon. 

Over in England they have invented a 
new honey-spoon—or at least a device in 
its handle that will prevent it from get 
ting down into the jar of honey on the 
dining table, thus avoiding sticky fingers 
and spoilt table-cloths. It is a very in- 
genious contrivance, and should have 





a large sale among honey-consumers, es- 
pecially bee-keepers. It is well plated on 
high-class nickel We _ lave’ secured 
some of these very unique spoons, and 
will mail them at 90 cents each. Or, we 
will send a spoon and the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for $1.50. It 
would make a fine gift. 
> 


A Bee-Talk in Day-School 


The editor of the American Bee Jour 
nal was invited to give, on the afternoon 
of Nov. 4, a stereopticon lecture on bees 
and bee-keeping in the John C. Coonley 
public school, here in Chicago, of which 
Miss Cora E. Lewis is the very efficient 
and popular principal. He had some 60 
slides, which were thrown on the screen 
to the great delight of 750 pupils—4oo 
of the 6th, 7th, and &th grades being 
present the first half-hour, and the bal- 
ance of 350, of the 4th and 5th grades, 
following. So the same talk was really 
given twice. And all seemed to enjoy 
it very much. 

Preceding each talk some of the pupils 
sang several bee-songs, which were 
especially well rendered, Miss Ethel Sher- 
lock, one of the grade teachers, accom- 
panying them on the piano. 

We believe this is the first time a lec- 
ture of this kind has been given in the 
Chicago public schools. Bees are indeed 
a fine nature study, and boys and girls, 
as well as grown-ups, are always inter- 
ested in anything relating to them. 

We should be pleased to arrange with 
any schools or other organizations that 
can supply the stereopticon, to give this 
illustrated talk on bees and honey, 

a. 
The Illinois State Convention 

This was held Nov. 19 and 20, in 
Springfield. It was the best and perhaps 
the largest meeting the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association ever held. Dr. C. 
C. Miller and the editor of the American 
Zee Journal attended; also R. A. Hole- 
kamp, of St. Louis, Mo.; H. W. Lee, of 
Pecatonica; and W. B. Moore, of Al- 
tona, Ill., president of the Western Illi 
nois Bee-Keepers’ Association, all of 
whom were delegates 

A full report of the proceedings will 
be published later in pamphlet form, in- 
cluding those of the Chicago-Northwest- 
ern Association also. 

The officers elected at Springfield for 
the ensuing year are as follows: 

President, J. Q. Smith, of Lincoln; 
Ist vice-president, Geo. W. Cave; 2d, 


W. H. Hyde; 3d, A. L. Kildow; 4th, S 
N. Black; 5th, C. P. Dadant. Secretary, 
Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 4, Springfield, and 
treasurer, Chas. Becker, of Pleasant 
Plains. 

Every bee-keeper in the State of Illi 
nois should send Secretary Jas. A. Stone, 
Route 4, Springfield, Ill., his or her $1.00 
for dues, which pays a year’s member- 
ship in the State Association and also in 
the National. Why not do this at once, 
if not a member, and get the fine annual 
reports? 

die ~ 
National Election Result. 

We have received the following re 
port of the election held during Noveni 
ber, 1908: 

We, the undersigned, have counted the votes 
cast for the election of officers for the Na 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association for the year 
1909, and certify the following report is cor 

ects 
Whole number of votes cast, for President, 


1060, of which 711 are for Geo. E. Hilton, 

343 for George W. York, and 6 scattering. 
Whole number of votes cast for Vice-Presi- 

dent, 1040, of which 702 are for George W. 


York, 331 for Geo. E. Hilton, 9 scattering. 
Whole number of votes cast for Secretary, 


1060, of which 751 are for E. M. Hunt, 299 
Jas \. Stone, 10 scattering 
Whole number of votes cast for General 
Manager, 1050, of which 1023 are for N. E. 
France, 20 for L. Werner, 7 scattering 
Whole number of votes cast for Directors, 
3140, of which 919 are for R. L. Taylor, 877 


NX. 
for E. D. Townsend, 723 for Udo Toepperwein, 
33 for W. H. Laws, 194 for H. A. Surface, 
172 for E. Whitcomb, and 12 scattering. 
Flint, Mich. W. Z. Hutcuinson, Sec. 
The 4 officers for 1909 and 3 directors 
elected for 3 years are these: 


President—Geo. E. Hilton, Fremom, 
Mich. Vice-President—George W. York, 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary—E. M. Hunt, 
Lansing, Mich. Treasurer and General 
Manager—N. E. France, Platteville, Wis. 

Directors—R. L. Taylor, and E. D. 
Townsend, of Michigan; and Udo Toep 
perwein, of Texas. 

‘i <alie 
Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 

This was held in Chicago, Dec. 2 and 
3, at the Briggs House, as usual. It was 
well attended, and one of the most in- 
teresting meetings this Association ever 
held. Among the leading bee-keepers 
present were, Dr. C. C. Miller, C. P. Da- 
dant, F. Wilcox, R. L. Taylor (Michi 
gan), Wm. M. Whitney, M. M. Bald- 
ridge, Dr. G. Bohrer (Kansas), E. J. 
3axter, N. A. Kluck, J. C. Wheeler, and 
Miss Mathilde Candler. At some ses 
sions there were from 60 to 75 present. 
The question-box program was used 
throughout the meeting, and again prov 
ed its great value. 

A full short-hand report was taken, 
which will be published in connection 
with the Illinois State report. The Chi- 
cago-Northwestern joined both the Na 
tional and Illinois State Associations in 
a body, so that each member will get the 
two reports. Every bee-keeper who de- 
sires to become a member of all three as- 
sociations is invited to send a dollar to 
the secretary mentioned below for annu- 
al dues. 

The officers of the Chicago-Northwest- 
ern Bee-Keepers’ Association, all being 
re-elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, George W. York, of Chicago ; 
vice-president, Miss Emma Wilson, of 
Marengo, Ill.; and secretary-treasurer, 
Herman F. Moore, of Park Ridge, II. 
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Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, I] 


September Swarms. nowad the: i 


lays ar.  enetie 
ci : , remove the last vestige of | glu 
Mrs. Walker and Miss Bateman, - meee aes net Se 
: ‘ ag : My much-respected brother, soap 
says the Irish Bee Journal, “both of ciciatiae anid tay tail JE uromelin ene 
South Devon, had swarms from two Rag ETE Aig ROE 


1 
: gage ily is strong enough to lea 1 woman s 
colonies on Sept. 30th.” Now does that “eyik i. f condi 
: s a . i F aati J} . < tis ‘ y piXib 
mean that our Irish sisters are behind ,;.., And the daughters of Eve are 
their brethren in getting this year’s not entirely uw andl +] = 
swarms finished up, or are they SOR eo aranse* af Haete se AT tel ‘5 it 
ahead that they have started in on ee matter of tock Tr al wom 
. - - { pitiy a biiace | i > v¥ aaa 
swarming for next year? as teestete upot e fine 
—_—— -—~ << + —- — fabric. as silk, and tl discomfort and 
| 11 1 1 | 
; : indrance of roug ( e1 will ip 
Beeswax Wood-Polish. 4 : he? a ad a 
pe ( her. eve ine r 
1 . 1 ri ' ] 
Gleanings having recommended bees matter of looks 
wax and turpentine in a thin paste, the ee 
Irish Bee Journal thinks its own recips 
eg . ; "s » of Dandelion Bloom. 
better for furniture polish, viz 4 0 Value of Dar 
. . . . 4 ] he 
each beeswax, whitewax, and Castile Mrs. Mary Spencer advises in the 
soap. Cut very fine and dissolve in 3 British Bee Journal to “kill the dand 
pints of boiling water. Then add 1 
pints of best turpentine. Rub on with 


one cloth; rub off with another; polis! 
with a third. If found lumpy, stand the 
jar of polish in boiling water befor 

using it. 


——————— —— 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 


lions by putting a pinch of salt into the 


cavity made by cutting the crowns ot 
‘ ” S ] 1 no 
he plant,’ in order to plant son ig 
else for the be that it | ne time 





In Marengo we value dandelions very 
highly Any thing else that we could 
put in their place would not be one 
dandel 5 ré nd é co t a 

FS " 
\ { ire 1 Ip 
} ly ' 1 ary I lly 
, no 1 t] » then 
] full bl ing ol 
—-_—- 

\ Sister An Extensive Bee-Keeper. 

| ( 1 u 1 
\ W 

b ( 
; 
re rf the \ W 
} rt ' 1 ] ‘ ' crv 
000 col ] | 1 ] is 
{ hat w ‘ rd ‘ 
PF 
ot ister keeping ber ) lar i 
l She s 
: | 
. 7” f 
In suc 





lal I ive 


Do the bee-keeping sisters tl h 
children place anything like the value 
they should upon honey as a food and 
medicine for them? No less an author 
ity than the editor of the British Bee 
Journal, speaking of honey-tea as in 
valuable for dyspepsia, bronchitis, con 
sumption, and other afflictions, says 


t 
t 
+ 


qn 


“A man in our employ had a dying child 
the case having beer given up by the doct 
as hopeless. We gave the mother some honey 
with instructions to give a small quantity of 
it diluted with water at frequent intervals 
The child not only recovered, but got s 
fond of honey that. this became its principal 
article of food, and it grew up to be stror 


- 
and healthy.” 


Bee-Gloves and Clean Hands. 


The probability is that a much greater 


proportion of the sisters than of the 
brothers wear gloves when working BY THERON BROWN 
with bees. This will no doubt suggest k the dews of May and Ju 
the thought that the sisters are more When blossom-time 1s young; 
afraid of stings than the lords of crea ee ee ee ee 
tion. But gloves are not worn by the September days I swim amid 
sisters entirely as a _ protection from The buckwheat s milky fo 
stings. At least some of them cari ~~ hese ag 
more for gloves as a protection against 
propolis than as a protection against Sometimes — 5 
stings. A woman probably becomes in Ore 
mune to stings as quickly as a mat My flight a mile a 

3ut she does not so quickly become im \ thousand circles T descrit 
mune, if she ever does, to the unpleas ei cea Mina orton : ; 
ant feeling of having soiled or rougl N - ‘ 
hands, and to many the feeling of hands ; 
soiled with propolis is extremely di Praise $6ane | oe 
agreeable. O the fragrant b 

Some of the brethren may say, “But ney-maker’s god 
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r wing It always reminds f the help 
which some women have of dis 
posing of their hands.” 
Isn't it last sentence a really femi- 
i touch? How many of those who 
have handled queens by the hundred 


would tell you offhand that their wings 
lisposed in an exceptional man- 


-_-~ + = 


Foul Brood — Best Size of Hive— 
When to Put on Supers—Smoker- 
Fuel—Superseding Queens— 

Age of Queens. 

ss Witson:—1. How can you tell 
vher brood is among the bees? 

2. What size boxes or hives are best t 
keep bees in? And what make is the best? 


soon do you put on the 


supers in 


t 


is best to pur 


smoker for 
| bees? 
5s. Is it best to remove the queen at a cer- 
tain age, or let her remain with the bees until 
she dies or is killed by a queen-bee? 
,6. How long does a queen-bee live if not 
killed? 
I have 3 colonies of bees I got no honey 
r ourselves but have an abundance for the 
veces. Our hives were too large. 
[ am taking the American Bee Journal, and 
it very much. Mrs. C. P. Day. 
Bloomington, IIl., Oct. 19 


1. Look at the brood. If there is 
coffee-colored, rotten brood, stick a 
toothpick into it, and if there is foul 
brood it will string out an inch or so 
before it breaks when you withdraw the 


g the 


£ 


rT 


} 


toothpick. The smell is very disagree- 
able—called a gluepot smell. If you 
have the least suspicion of foul brood, 


++ 


better get a pamphlet on the 
also send a sample to N. E. 
Platteville. Wis., 


General Manager of 
the National 
If not a 


Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
member, better send a dollar 
to him and become one 


subject, 
France, 


2. For extracted honey the 1o-frame 
dovetailed hive [he same for comb 
honey unless you expect to give the 
losest attention to your bees, in which 


ise the 8-frame hive may be better. 


3. About 1o days after the very first 


ite clover bloom is seen 
} There is such a variety of good 
moker-fuels that it might be hard to 
which is best. One that is very 
good and easy to obtain is hard-wood 
chips from the chip-pile. Use a piece 
of saltpeter rag to start the fire, then 


fill up your smoker with rather small 
chips, and you will have that 


a sn oke 


will be good, and last for some time. 
lf vou have no chip-pile, cotton rags 
ire good. Cotton-waste from machine 
shops is greatly liked by some. Planer 
shavings are also used—in fact, almost 


inything that will burn slowly, and make 
VOOU smoke. 


5. If the queen is poor or in any way 
bjectionable, better remove her at once, 
without regard to her age; on the other 


E. W. ALEXANDER. 


A few years ago there appeared on 
the horizon of beedom a figure that was 
destined soon to loom larger as the 
nearer it was approached and the better 
it was seen and known. That figure was 
E. W. Alexander, who, we believe, was 
first discovered by Editor Hutchinson, 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, for which 
bee-paper he began to write, and later 
for Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


It seems that Mr. Alexander became 
famous partly from the fact that he kept 
successfully about 700 colonies of bees 
in his one apiary. His nectar-sources, 
his brilliant methods of manipulation 
and general apiarian management were 
such that he was able to do, in his lo- 
cality, what perhaps no other bee-keeper 
could do in any other place. 


But, unfortunately, Mr. Alexander 
was not long for this world. He ‘had 
only begun to contribute to the literature 
of bee-keeping, and had he been spared, 
no doubt from his ripe and extensive 
experience he would have been able to 


give to the bee-keeping world many 
more of his valuable methods used in 
the production of extracted honey. But 


he is His good influence, how- 
ever, will be felt for many years among 
those who knew him best, and the ex- 
cellent descriptions of his own methods 
of bee-keeping and _ honey-production 
will forever adorn the pages of the bee- 
literature of his time. 


Rev. D. Everett Lyon, a_ personal 
friend of Mr. Alexander, was requested 
to speak at the funeral service. He did 
so, and soon afterward wrote the fol- 
lowing for Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
which was published in the October 15th 
number: 


gone, 


In Memoriam OF E. W. ALEXANDER. 


On Saturday, Sept. 19 there passed from 
earth to heaven in the death of E. W. Alex- 
ander, of Delanson, N. Y., not only a prince 
of bee-keepers but also one of the purest‘and 
most sympathetic of men who ever lived. For 
many months this kind-hearted man was a 


great sufferer from an abdominal affliction; 
and when the end came it was to him a wel 
come release from his untold suffering. The 
end came not to our brother as a _ surprise, 
but was the culmination of his expectation, 
and the summons found him with his spiritual 


hand, if you have an exceptionally good 
queen, you will want her to live as long 
as she does good work, or until the bees 
supersede her. Some think it best to 
replace queens when 2 years old; others 
think it best to leave the matter entirely 
to the bees. 

6. In rare cases they may live to 5 or 
6 years old; generally not more than 


} or S 





house in order, ready to receive his well- 
merited reward 

or a year or more he often expressed to 
his devoted wife the desire that the writer 
might officiate at his funeral, and preach the 
sermon; and when the telegram called me to 
Delanson for that purpose I felt that it was 
a sacred duty that could not be ignored. 

Leaving home immediately at the close of 
my Sunday-evening preaching service on Sept. 
20, I arrived at Delanson the following morn- 
ing, and proceeded at once to the house of 
mourning. Our dear brother had but re- 
cently purchased a beautiful little home, and 
it seemed strange providence that he at only 
63 years of age should so soon be carried 
from it. 

When the hour of the service arrived, a vast 
throng of people crowded in and about the 
home to pay a last tribute of respect to one 
esteemed, and an honor to the community in 
which he resided. Though a great sufferer in 
the last few months of his life, yet in death 
his face seemed singularly peaceful, with just 
a trace of that genial smile that made every 
one feel that he was their friend. 

I felt it a great honor to be permitted to 
stand beside his coffin and speak of his many 
virtues, and refer to his beautiful Christian 
character. After the service his three sons— 
Frank, Fred and Bert—and his devoted son- 
in-law, acted as pall-bearers, at their father’s 
request, and tenderly carried his remains to 
the waiting hearse. 

A ride of four miles brought us to the 
beautiful cemetery at Esperance, where his 
poor tired body was laid at rest to await the 
resurrection of the just; and as I turned 
from the grave I felt that the bee-keepers 
had sustained a great loss in the death of 
such a friend. 

May I be permitted to say a few words 
of annreciation concerning one who, as a 
bee-keeper, was a prince among us—the great- 
est Roman of us all—a very Gamaliel at 
whose feet we learned so much? Let me speak 
of him, first, as a man. 

E. W. Alexander was every inch of him a 
man. Everything that was mean and base he 
spurned with contempt, while every thing high 
and noble found in him its earnest advocate. 

Like Longfellow’s blacksmith, he could 
“look the whole world in the face,’ so pure 
and upright was his character. 

Singularly sympathetic, he had a kind word 
for every one, and special sympathy for the 
man who was down and out. 

all the years of valuable ‘ 
bee-keeper, much of it the result of costly 
experiment, he freely gave to his fellow bee- 
keepers, and nothing delighted him better than 
to see the success of others. 

As a bee-keeper remarked to me after the 
“He was 


experience aS a 


service, a great reference-book for 
us all.” Yet withal he was the most modest 
of men, and, though deeply touched by Dr. 


Miller’s recent note, that he, as one of the 
rank and file, saluted him in his triumphant 
march to receive his crown of rejoicing, he 
said to his wife, ‘‘That was very kind of Dr. 
Miller, but, really, I don’t deserve it.” 
Second, as a bee-keeper. Our friend was a 
truly great bee-keeper, not so much from the 
fact that he managed with his dear son, 


Frank, the largest apiary in the world in one 
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yard, as that his management was so t 
ough and systematic, as based unon suc 
complete knowledge of the habit f the bee 

If for no other reason, | method f 
treating weak colonies in the _ spring ind 
other helpful suggestions, have ice t 
bee-keeping fraternity under lasting obligati 
to revere his memory. 

As a frequent visitor to his ay I car 


positively assert that 
ments ascribed to 
he was successful 
It often pained hir 
the merit of some of 
of strengthening a 
it over a strong one, 
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every 
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sential detail. 
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he suggested was 


Every plan 
successful 
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others was 
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expe riment, 


a sincere 
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EXHIBITS TO HELP Honey DEMAND 


Live! 


man 


Mr 
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entitles him to a place with Langstrot Is there not some for this As hor 
dant. Dzierzon, and other stars of the first —— : 
magnitude. ——_—_—_ = : — 
Third, as a husband and 
It has been my privilege 
to enter many homes in various 
country, and yet I must say that, 
ness, harmony, and contentment, 
of our brother was an ideal one. 
home, his wife, and his children. 
casion of a visit he related to m« 
pardonable pride the satisfactior 
the fact that his children were all 
and that none of them had ever 
a heartache. What a comfort 
to his sons—noble, manly fellows 
of them—and to his devoted wife 
ter! It is such sweet homes as this th: 
stitute the bulwark of our national 
eousness. 
In closing, I desire fo 
fourth, as a Christian. re 
Brother Alexander was not only 
tian by profession, but, best 
the Christ life, and followed 
his Savior, who “went about 


way 


shows. I understand 


at these 


father. Our friend mad , loud 
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itchi e1 to bring some bees 
5 Dp 1 to them 
Mr. Duff—M1 lutchinson said little, 
think he was disappointed with it. 
[ was disappointed with it It didn’ 
ee ‘ress me very { ably 
Dr. Bohr I received a communica 
Mr. ] asking for honey 
pu exhibition, and I told him 
I had honey good enoug 


Mr. Whitney—I visited that exhibition 
nd had a conversation with Mr. Franc 
[ was disappointed at the interest people 
seemed to take. I said I was disappoint 
d that the exhibition did not attract 
ittention, and it is my opinion that this 
is no place for an exhibit. If there had 
been an observatory hive of bees there, 
or some queens, it would have been bet- 


Mr. Chapman—I believe an exhibit 
f that kind would be more attractive 
by showing some uses of honey, as at the 
Chicago Corn Show, where demonstra- 
tions of the use of corn-meal, etc., were 
made. Few families use honey in cook- 
ing. If we could have demonstrations 
of honey in cooking, it would add to 
the interest. You would thus open up a 
new field for the use of honey. 

Mr. Arnd—No bee-supplies were ex 
hibited 

Mr. Boyden—Mr. France came to my 
office on Wednesday or Thursday and 
asked us what we wanted to do. I said, 
“What would you like us to do?” The 
next day Mr. France and Mr. Hutchin 
son came and asked about honey for the 
exhibit. I said I would furnish what 
ever they suggested. It was with the 
understanding that our name was not to 
be used in that exhibit. I did it simply 
to help out Mr. France and Mr. Hutch 
inson in the exhibit. I did my best to 
furnish good goods, so that there would 
be no discredit on pure honey. Sweet 
clover honey in a large jar will always 
look attractive 

Mr. Kimmey—The exhibit of 14x14 
feet was too small. If you expect to 
have any sort of notice taken of such 
exhibit, you are sure to be disappointed. 
You have to do something to attract 
the people. Get it in the papers. 

Mr. Wheeler—The liquor exhibit took 
all the attention because they gave out 
samples. We should have demonstrated 





honey. The bees that were to be shown 
died on the way. 

Mr. Kannenberg—Once there was a 
little boy who had a bantam hen. He 
was quite worried over the fact that she 
laid such small eggs. Finally he thought 
of a plan whereby he felt he could in- 
duce her to increase their size. So he 
procured a large ostrich egg and put it 
up in front of the little bantam hen’s 


lest, and it put these words 
Look at this, and do your best.” So 
we must keep on trying to improve our 
honey exhibit 

Pres. York—That was a very good 
illustration It was a mustake not to 
have given « samples of honey at the 


Mr. Wheeler—Mr. France and Mr. 
-hinson did a great deal of work 
for that exhibition I think the bee- 
keepers ought to remember that. 

Mr. Moore—I considerecé that a cred- 
itable exhibit. A live bee exhibit would 
be the most attractive and draw the 
crowd. But I go on record as against 
these exhibits. It is almost impossible 
to make them pay. The sentiment of 
this whole matter is to get 2 pounds of 
honey into the mouth of every man, 
woman and child Don’t send all the 
honey to the cities 


PUBLISHERS AND SUPPLY-DEALERS VS. 
HoNEY-PRODUCERS. 


“Are the interests of publishers and 
supply-dealers antagonistic to the inter- 
ests of the producers?” 

Dr. Bohrer—I can not see why they 
are. I think they go hand in hand. A 
man may manufacture and put on the 
market something that is a decided 
fraud. If publishers advertise a thing 
that is a fraud and push it, of course it 
is not right. I think, however, there 
is very little of it done. 

Mr. Wilcox—Since this convention 
first opened I have several times heard 
remarks reflecting on the supply-dealers, 
and have read a great deal regarding 
the antagonistic position toward the sup- 
ply-dealers and editors. Where did it 
originate, and how? I have never seen 





any cause for it. When I commenced 
bee-keeping, I could have done nothing 
but for the information received from 
the catalogs of pee-supply dealers and 
bee-papers, particularly the American 
Bee Journal and Gleanings. I don’t see 
what the producer would do without the 
supply-dealers and publishers. I can not 
see low you can separate their interests. 
Their conduct might be wrong; they 
might adopt fraudulent means; but | 
don’t know when they have. I believe 
that it is for our interest to preserve a 
better state of feeling between the pro 
ducers and supply-dealers. 

Mr. Moore—I move that it is the 
sense of this convention that the pub 
lishers, bee-supply dealers, and produ 
cers are essential to each other 

Mr. Taylor—It is necessary to make 
some distinctions here to understand the 
question. Mr. Wilcox discussed the 
question as to whether the supply-deal 
ers and producers could get along with 
out each other. The question is whether 
their interests are antagonistic. They 
can not get along without each other. 
The bee-supply dealers must have the 
bee-keepers, and the bee-keepers must 
have the supply-dealers, etc. That doesn’t 
touch the question as to whether their 
interests are antagonistic. It is one 
plain question of bee-keeping that the 
ranks should not be very greatly extend 
ed. The interests of supply-dealers and 
the interests of the publishers of bee 
papers are very antagonistic to that. 
Their interests are in increasing the 
number of bee-keepers to as great an 
extent as possible. That is no reason 
why we should not pull together. And 
we may sometimes want to curb supply 
dealers in some directions, and may criti 
cize editors in regard to their attitude 
on the honey market. But we should 
pull together. Criticism should be taken 
in good part. Publishers and bee-supply 
dealers ought to be able to stand criti 
cism. 

Mr. Moore’s motion was carried unani 
mously. 

On motion the convention adjourned 
to meet in 1908 at the call of the Ex 
ecutive Committee. 





Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


A Texas Greeting. 

“Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year!’ May the old year have been a 
happy and profitable one, and the new 
one still more so 

Lacabetice 
Good Honey Year in Texas. 

\ll in all, Texas has had a good year. 

There are a few localities which were 


no so good this year. However, the 


great majority of bee-keepers have done 
well enough, hence there were more 
bright faces among them this season 
than usual when “crops are not so fair.” 
Most of the bees are going into winter 
with abundant stores, so that they should 
be in fine condition for 1909. But who 


can say what the next year is going to 
have in store for us. It is to be hoped 
that it will be a good year, with lots of 
honey, and—money. 
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Bees and Poultry. 


So Miss Wilson is going to mix poul 
try with bee-keeping in her department, 
page 333. Or anything else for that mat 
ter, that the sisters are willing to tell 
her about will mix well with bee-keep- 
ing. 

According to Editor Hutchinson, of 
the Review, and my own experience, it 
seems that nothing would mix better 
with bee-keeping than “more bees.” 
However, several, and those who ought 
to know, have told me that, with “my 
knack of doing great things” (?) I 
ought to go into the poultry business— 
bees in summer and chickens in winter. 
I have been told that in this way the 
two could be successfully combined, and 
that there was lots of money in it. But 
whether it is to be chosen instead of 
“more bees” I’ll leave for the sisters to 
settle. 


- ~~. = ———— 


Dark Brood-Combs and Honey. 


We are fortunate that the buying pub 
lic here is not so particular about the 
color of the honey as the flavor. It en 
ables us to use our combs for extracted 
honey longer, and wherever we please 
[If we need them for brood we use them 
only to put them into the extracting su 
pers again afterward. With the shallow 
hive system my combs travel continu 
ously from brood-chamber to super, and 
vice versa. But the honey from them is 
not the lightest. It does not make so 
much difference when the honey is ex 
tracted from unsealed brood-combs, but 
as soon as the combs are mutilated in 
uncapping, the honey not only gets dark 
er, but the flavor is impaired. This is 
very decidedly so with very old combs 


- ~——_. - 


State Fair Apiarian Exhibits. 

It is with great pleasure that I noticed 
the item on page 327, regarding th 
ap arian exhibits at the Illinois State Fai 
I had just returned from our fait 
hibit work and with everything fres] 
memory, it was of great interest to ki 
what was being done along the same lin 
in other States. 

This shows again the value of 
pers in presenting to others who at 
in a position to see for themselves 
things that are of interest to thet 
have been studying exhibits at fairs, et 
for years, but, unfortunately, it has b 
impossible to visit many fairs whet 
good be¢ keepers’ exhibits wert d 
Consequently such articles on th 
ject as have appeared in the bee-pap 
from time to time, together with 
photographs of the exhibits themsel 


have been eagerly looked for, and ha 
been of much help. 
From my own experience it seen 


me that this is a subject of enougl 
portance to warrant the publishing 
more pictures of bee-keepers’ exhil 
than have been shown. It helps th 
hibitor who contemplates making 
exhibit. Seeing others’ exhibits not 
furnishes another person an idea aft 
which to arrange his exhibit, but 
prove upon it. 

Seeing many exhibits, each arranged 
differently, enables one to select the best 
features of several and then combin 
them all in his own. Thus an exhibit 


can be 


made to surpass all previous 
shows ; 


yet that is not the end. A num 
ber of such exhibits will again have cer 
tain good features, each along a differ 
ent line, so that these can again be com 
bined in still a better exhibit. There's 
no end to it, and so there is no reason 
why we should not have better exhibits 
from year to year 


Many be keepers do not consider this 
subject of much importance, but thos 
with experience well know that they are 
the biggest advertisers of the entire in 
dustry known. “Seeing is believing,” 
and if those in charge know their duty 
the people can be shown that there is 
pure honey in this world, and lots of it 


> _—- - 
A North Carolina Apiary. 

As it has been almost a year since you 
heard from me, | will speak a few kind 
words to you and my brother bee-keep- 
ers, and let them know that I am still 
on the war-path with my bee-business 
I will call it my 


“bee-business,” because 
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season that has 
this State 


been known in 
They swarmed without any 
queen-cell, therefore I knew not when a 
swarm was going to issu¢ Next sea- 
son all of my queens will be clipped. 


ever 


[his picture was taken one day after 
I had taken off the honey. You will no 
tice my young helper sitting on a hiv 
That is where he wanted to sit and ] 
think he is enjoying it. He got stung 

times on his face one time, and both 
of his eyes swelled shut, but he is not 
afraid of the honey-bees 

Bees are going into winter quarters 
In a very poor condition. They worked 
very hard on frost-weed but did not 
gather much honey. I will have to feed 
in early spring 


Elkin, N. C G. |] 
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Off-Grade Broom-Weed Honey, Ete. 

At this date (Oct. 18) we are having 
an extra-good honey-flow from broom 
weed The whole face of the earth is 
covered with this weed, and it is a 
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entrance to go in search of the food 
ew stores to be found. 
ROBBER-I'1 DESTRUCTIVE TO HONEY 
BEES. 
I notice in Gleanings that Prof. A. J 
( k, in speaking of robber-flies, says: 
kinds here, the yellow 


“We have both 


very much resemble the bum- 
e, and tl large gray ynes,”” etc 
\\ ‘an “go you one better,” Profes- 
We have the ones mentioned by 
nd still another pale, red kind 
somewhat resembles the common 
red wasp in color. This latter kind is 
e num s in the fall of the year, 
d I have ison to believe that they 
ve lessened my honey crop consid- 
ly by catching so many of the field- 
s. My colonies are not so strong in 
irking force as they should be, and I- 
unt for it in no other way 
pt e unusual number of these 
5 L. B. Smita 
Rescuc ex 


Conducted by J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


Report of the Ontario Convention. 


The annual convention of the Ontario’ 


Bee-Keepers’ Association was held in 
Toronto, Nov. 11, 12 and 13, 1908. Sin- 
gle fare on all railways in connection 
with the Ontario Horticultural Show, 
combined with good weather and other 
favorable features, brought out a good 
attendance of representative bee keepers 
from Ontario, as well as A. C. Muiller, 
of Rhode Island, and Messrs. Clark, 
House and Hershiser of New York. 


Pres. F. J. Miller, of London, Ont., 
occupied the chair, and in his address 
laid special emphasis on the good work 
being done by the apiary inspectors and 
the crop report committee. 

Vice-Pres. Wm. Couse spoke along the 
same lines, and referred to the fact that 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association 
had done much for the bee-keepers, and 
without its help the industry in the Prov- 
ince would not be on nearly so good a 
footing 

We were under great obligations to 
the Department of Agriculture for their 
generous assistance in sO many ways, 
and anything in the lines of reason, real- 
ly necessary, would be done for us if we 
simply ask for it. 


“SIDELIGHTS ON MARKETING.” 


Mr. A. C. Miller addressed the Con- 
vention on “Sidelights on Marketing 
Honey.” He recognized the fact that 
conditions were different in Ontario 
from Rhode Island, and was glad to note 
that prices on honey were better on this 
side of the line. For his own trade he 


improved the honey. 


found that it paid to “blend” the honey 
for the retail trade. His market called 
for a golden honey and consumers were 
suspicious of a “water white” article. 
He noticed here in Toronto that the 
honey in the stores was all white, that 
possibly blending would not do here 
where people were used to the white ar- 
ticle all the time. In Rhode Island 
no great lot of any one kind of honey 
is produced, hence it pays to give the 
consumer the same kind of honey as 
nearly as possible all the time. 

In the discussion that followed, Jacob 
Alpaugh said he often practised blend- 
ing, and he thought 100 pounds of dan- 
delion added to 2000 of clover, decidedly 
Messrs. McEvoy, 
Timbers, Chrysler, and others, strongly 
advised against the practice, and thought 
it best to sell each kind of honey on 
its own merits. 


Witp Mustarp Honey. 


“What is the quality of wild mustard 
(charlock) honey?” 

Various answers given to this ques- 
tion, some said it was “bitter,” others 
“sharp,” and still others thought it a 
good honey. The writer suggested that 
probably different tastes explained the 
differences in opinion. 

PICKLED Broop. 

“What causes pickled brood?” 

Mr. McEvoy—Poor feeders. 
is the remedy for this disease. 

Some members thought that black bees 


were more subject to this complaint than 
are Italians. 


Requeen 


FOR EXTRACTING. 


E-NGINI 


“Does it pay to use a gasoline en- 
gine for extracting honey ?”’ 

Mr. Nolan had found the gasoline en- 
gine a great acquisition; his weighed 
only 200 pounds, and had cost but $8o. 
He used it for many other purposes be- 
sides extracting; being so light it was 
easy to move from one place to an- 
other. 

Mr. Sibbald stated that he had visited 
Mr. Nolan and was surprised and de 
lighted with the work of the engine 
Pres. Miller had used one for 3 
years, ‘and think of doing 
without it. 


also 
would not 


Fou. Broop INsprectors’ REPORTS. 


The 8 foul brood inspectors all gave 
their reports. It was generally conceded. 
that the work was progressing nicely, 
and many suggestions—some original— 
were made by way of keeping along 
in the eradication of foul brood. Among 
the latter was a suggestion by Messrs. 
Chalmers and Chrysler, that an experi 
mental apiary be established, and all dis- 
eased colonies be sent there for treat- 
ment. The idea, however, met with little 
support from the members. The ques 
tion was raised as to whether it would 
be wise to compensate for foul-broody 
colonies destroyed; but the opinion of 
the convention was against this, and it 
was pointed out that this would open 
up a convenient way of selling out. 

Again, it was mentioned 
colonies have no value aside from the 
bees and wax in the combs, so why 
compensate? 

Black brood was reported only from 
one section in Ontario, but here the 
disease was particularly virulent. Mr. 
House, of New York, said that this 
disease f more ‘to be dreaded 


foul brood 


was far 
than ordinary foul brood, and the writ- 
er’s experience in combatting the disease 
in the infected district would lead him 
to believe that Mr. House was putting it 
mild. 


GOVERN MENT WorK FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


“What has the Department of Agri- 
culture done in the way of apicultural 
experiments at Guelph ?” 

Sec. Hodgetts admitted that practical- 
ly nothing had been done as yet, but at 
the present time the Government was 
considering the establishment of an ex- 
perimental apiary, and was looking for 
a suitable man to be put in charge of the 
work. 

A paper by Mr. Dickson, on the pro- 
duction of extracted honey, was read 
by Mr. Nolan. Preparations for a crop 
should begin the previous year. Requeen 
all colonies having old queens, and see 
that all colonies go into winter quarters 
strong in young bees. Aim for quality as 
well as quantity. Tier up supers until 
well sealed, and remove the honey with 
bee-escapes. He would store honey in 
tanks to give time for all bits of comb, 
etc., to rise to the top. The running 
of honey into ‘permanent containers di- 
rect from the extractor was characterized 
as “nonsense,” and he would strongly 
advise against the custom. There are no 
cast-iron rules in the production of ex- 
tracted honey; every one must be guided 
by the requirements of his own locality 
and individual ideas. 
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INCREASING USE OF 


“To what extent can the use of | 
be increased, and by what meat 3 


Abundant openings for incr‘ 


produce a good article—develop h 
trade xhibit honey at fairs 
ly, and see that more liberal p1 é 
give! exhibitions 
BUCKWHEAT HoNeE' 
} he p ypli 1 t] \W S Pr 
inc ducated 1 eat wl 


1 7 ps 1 
eed developing, if p 
taste, Was agreed to by all, 
buckwheat honey 1s being produ 
eal 

Mr. Holm Phousat f m Q 
used to tobacco, yet n liked 
rst 

Mr. Hers! r—Compar 
thing d to eat, such l 
Toe eu 

Honety ADULTERATIC 


Prof. McGill, Chief Analyst for th 
Dominion gave a lengthy and instructi 
address on the adulteration of h 
He conducted several chemical exp 
ments, showing how to detect the var 
ous adulterants in use, and lamented th 
fact that at present we had no definit 
understanding as to what constituted a 
legal honey. Now it is quite possible 
make an artificial honey that would pass 
the chemists’ tests, and this should not 
be possible. At the conclusion of a very 
able address Prof. McGill 
the Association put itself on record as 
desiring a legal definition of honey, and 
present resolution to the proper authori 
ties. At a later stage of the conventio1 
the following resolution 
mously carried: 

“Recognizing the importance of a legal 
definition of honey, this Association r« 
spectfully recommends the adoption of 
the following description as embodying 
the present state of our knowledge ré 
garding Canadian honey: ‘Honey is er 
tirely the product of the work of bees 
(Apis mellifica), operating on the nectar 
of flowers and other saccharine exuda 
tions of plants, and contains not 
than 30 percent of water, or more than 
8 percent of sucrose (cane-sugar), and 
no less than 60 percent of invert sugar 
It does not give a blue color with iodine 
(absence of starch-sugar), nor a red 
color with aniline acetate (absence of 
artificial invert sugar), nor a dark color 
with Ley’s reagent, ammonical . silver, 
nor a marked precipitate of dextrine o1 
adding large excess of alcohol 
of glucose syrup).’” 


{ 


, , 1 
asked that 


Was unanl 


{ abse mc¢ 


QUEENS TO PREVENT SWARMIN( 


O. L. Hershiser read one of the best 
papers of the Convention, entitled, “Re 
queening of All Strong Colonies wit! 
Queens of the Current Year’s Rearing 
as a Measure to Prevent Swarming.” 

Every year there are a number of 
strong colonies during fruit-bloom; thes: 
can be profitably used to rear the queens 
desired. Use all the old, vigorous queens 
in nuclei, and take brood from them to 
strengthen the full colonies with young 
queens. No special hives are required 
for this system, and every move was 
along Nature’s ways. 
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SHORT ( \ 
i, Miller addressed the conven 
“Short Cuts in the Apiary’— 
rt cuts necessary to produ honey 
Ss { pl as possibl 
He found it paid him to use a special 
t while at worl mong the be 
I otton and bright in col Re 
ve all annoying features, as bees sting 
iuse they cannot help it—are reflex 
hines. Use the best smokers, knives, 
hive-tools, etc. Uncapping-knives are 


ade of cheap steel ; 
make one out of an old fil 
d knives were tried 10 


| they were proven to be 


get your blacksmitl 
Steam 
years ago, 


no good 


Bee-Keeping in Colorado 


SY 2. G 


AIKIN, 


The past few years “locality” has 
a word much used by apicultural 
and speakers Indeed it has 
common to account for differ 
saying it was “because of lo 
One says his bees and 

her takes issue and says they 
do not do that way in his locality. In 


ences by 


do so 


cality.” 


+ 
so, anot 


fact, we as writers have been making 
a rather too free use of that word t 


cover or excuse our ignorance of bet 
nature—to down from an argu 
ment when we have reached the limit 
of our knowledge and do not 
what to say next 


ease 


know 
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lo master the science of bee-culturé 
is a big job, so big that when this gen- 
ration shall | e passed t con 


will still be wrestling with th 
problem after having absorbed all our 
knowledge han¢ 
findings. I am not making fun; “local 


ing one 


lled down, plus their own 


ity’ does play an important part both 
in what bees will do and what tl will 
accomplish And while I am discuss 


ing “bee keeping in Colorado” it is t 
throw light: on the 
wherein and 

ields in a like 
vecause of difference in flora, such as 
bloom} 
and el] 


' ' 
short distances apart. It makes quite a 


subi 7 and ~ W 


ng in one season at one p 


sewhere in another, though but 


difference whether your use being 
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fire you receive the alarm when in the 
full use of your mind in open day, or 
whether you are suddenly roused from 
sleep in midnight. There are multitudes 
of influences that have their effect on 
us “human animals,’ and so in like 
manner the bee is affected by condi- 
tions, a slight turn of the kaleidoscope 
will show a very different picture. Heat, 
cold, sunshine, cloud, dry, damp, pollen, 
nectar, dearth, old queen, young one, 
ventilation, stores and their quality, 
quantity, and position, etc.; the size and 
shape of the hive, and a multitude of 
other things all have their influence. 
Not only do they have their influence as 
mere factors in the problem, but as in a 
mathematical problem it makes a vast 
difference whether the 8 is in the first or 
last column in its combination with the 
ciphers or other numerals making up the 
whole number. Just as when we know 
the characters used in the problem in 
arithmetic and their relation to each 
other, we quickly decide results and 
give the answer, so with the problem 
of the bee. Could we master their na 
ture and know the value of each and 
every factor, and what it loses or gains 
by a change of position, relation, or in- 
tensity, we could decide results accu- 
rately 

| have not mastered these things, nor 
has any one. I come before the reader 
with a humiliating sense of my little- 
ness before this great problem among 
the multitude of problems before the 
human race in their effort to subdue 
and overcome the earth. Our time is 
short, and we but make a _ beginning 
and think we soon will walk upright 
when we receive the full penalty im 
posed on man—death—and our work 
must cease. Did I say cease? Not so, 
for another takes it up and it goes 
on, and may I not hope that when 
I again return from the grave I may 
find that I have laid a foundation, and 
others have built thereon until I behold 
a perfect structure. Brethren, let us 
try to fit a few stones for this great 
apicultural structure that is to bless 
future generations. Let us build with 
both hope and assurance that we too 
will in the future enjoy the fruits of 
our labor 


Now Colorado differs from other 
communities in many things, and when 
you leave your Eastern homes and en 
ter this you tind the factors very ma 
terially changed, but the nature of the 

ee remains unchanged. I shall there- 
fore dwell much on the question of cli 
matic and other factors, and their in 
fluence on management and results. 


First, let us consider climate. To one 
who has always lived in the Missouri, 
Mississippi or Ohio valleys, and similar 
climate, it gives no adequate concep- 
tion to say that Colorado climate is 
dry; you know, it is almost impossi- 
ble to convey anywhere near a true 
conception without something to com- 
pare with, and if your climate is a wet 
one, and you have never known a dry 
one, you are without comparison. 


We do not have 365 sunshiny days 
in a year, but we come so close to it 
that the days in a year that the sun 
does not shine for at least a few min- 


utes are rare, perhaps not over a dozen. 
Three days without seeing the sun 
would be a matter of remark, and 
considered a gloomy spell of weather. 
Ten 3-day storm and cloudy spells in 
a year would make but one month, and 
we think we do well to have half that 
many, with enough rain from each to 
wet the ground to a depth of 6 to Io 
inches. In May, June and July we 
have some thunder showers, and some- 
times quite heavy ones, but these are 
very limited in area, usually, in most 
cases from one to 4 or 5 miles wide, 
and if there were 2 or 3 such show- 
ers a day, and continued over a period 
of 2 or 3 weeks, would not in that 
time precipitate as much water as of- 
ten falls in one night over vast areas 
in an Eastern thunder-storm. 


Furniture made in the East will 


shrink and open cracks when brought 
out here. Farm implements must be 
well-painted on well-seasoned material 
or they will soon be loose and rickety 
when sent here. Bee-hives made as 
for Eastern trade when shipped to 
Colorado soon get so very shallow that 
the frames stand on the _ bottom- 
boards. Our climate is so dry that 
white and red clovers, blue-grass, tim- 
othy, and all similar shallow-rooting 
plants cannot survive. Buffalo grass 
lives all right, and is a shallow grower, 
but it has the peculiarity that it will 
become thoroughly dry, root and branch, 
and yet grow again when moisture 
comes again. This grass is usually dry, 
root and top, all winter, but comes on 
again with spring rains or moisture 
from winter snows. Should there be 
rains on the buffalo grass range in 
late summer and fall, so as to keep 
the grass growing and still be green 
when frost comes, it is spoiled for win- 
ter pasture; it is then but frosted 
grass, and stock do not thrive on it at 
all; but it is generally expected (and 
usually is so) that by August and Sep- 
tember, the ground becomes so dry 
that this grass just dries up right where 
it grew attached to the root, and when 
so it is hay right out on the prairie; 
since there is seldom much snow in 
winter cattle browse this hay right from 
the stump and thrive well. Do you ask 
why not mow it? Well it is so short 
and kinky—just as well expect to cut 
a crop of hair from a darkey’s head. 
We have our peculiar plant life that 
belongs to dry climates. 

We have dust, too; these dry climates 
are dusty ones, sure; you could scarcely 
touch anything with a black suit with- 
out leaving dust marks on it. Where 
water can be had, of course we grow 
things similar to those grown in the 
East; but even then the watered tracts 
are by all odds the lesser part of the 
ground, and the snows on the moun- 
tains usually are about all gone by Aug- 
ust, and plant life requiring moisture 
throughout the year dies in winter from 
simple drouth. Alfalfa and sweet clover 
are drouth-resisting simply because they 
root so very deeply that they find enough 
moisture to keep them alive till rain 
comes in the spring. We usually have 
some spring rains. The past year we 
had very little rain from July to the 
next July, and the result was that some 


alfalfa died, and about half of the 
sweet clover. 

Now all this has to do with our flora, 
and in other ways influences our honey 
crops. Our State, as a rule, and the 
same may be said, I think, of all this 
Western arid and semi-arid country be- 
tween the Missouri River and the Pacific 
Ocean, depends almost exclusively upon 
the two plants for honey, that is, alfalfa 
and sweet clover. California has its 
sage, and in the fruit districts orange 
and other fruits; but while I can not 
speak authoritatively, my understanding 
is that as a whole, the whole arid West 
with very few exceptions depends upon 
these two main sources for the surplus 
crop. 

When it comes to building bees up in 
the spring, there are a variety of con- 
ditions, and I must confine myself to a 
comparatively limited area when I de- 
scribe spring-blooming plants, but I feel 
confident that while there is a great 
variety of minor blooms, as one goes 
into these Western States, and to dif- 
ferent places in the same State, when 
I have described the “Eastern Slope’— 
that is, the country east of the range 
or main line of the mountains—I have 
given a very good index of general 
Western conditions. 

Loveland, Denver, and similar dis- 
tricts along near the mountains, are in 
round numbers sooo feet altitude. Alti- 
tude makes a very considerable differ- 
ence in temperature, and in time of 
blooming of the early flora. Close up 
to the mountains and in the foothills 
there are several kinds of bloom in 
April; but the main dependence for 
early bloom to start breeding and put 
the colonies in good trim is the cotton- 
wood trees, which at this altitude open 
from April 10 to 20, and last about 
10 days to 2 weeks. Where fruit is 
grown, that comes a few days later, but 
many localities have very little of this. 

Loveland, Colo. 

(Continued next month.) 
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The Best Sweet for Children 


BY REV. R. B. MCCAIN. 


Many parents find the candy prob- 
lem a very real and difficult one when 
their children come to the age when 
they know how to spend their pennies. 
Some try to solve the problems by de- 
nying the child indulgence in sweets; 
others, and perhaps the majority, make 
the fatal mistake of allowing the child 
to choose for himself the kind and the 
amount of candy that he will take. 

It should be remembered that the 
craving for something sweet is a natu- 
ral one. It is the natural and legitimate 
demand of the system of the growing 
child for sugar. No greater: wrong 
could be done than to deprive the child 
of wholesome sweets. The wrong clos- 
est akin to this is to give him money 
and allow him to choose the gaudy, 
adulterated stuff whose color and shape 
happens to tickle his fancy. 

The candy problem has been easily 
and successfully solved by those who 
have rediscovered nature’s own pro- 
vision for this demand of the human 
system for something sweet. Honey, 
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as it comes from the combs in which 
it has been stored by the bees, has 
been found, not only to be harmless, 
but wholesome for children to eat 
They may eat it day after day and 
year after year, provided, of course, it 
is taken in reasonable quantities, and at 
proper times, without the slightest in- 
jurious effects. 

It is a well known fact that candies 
and other sweets which are made of 
ordinary sugar of commerce, if taken 
habitually will in time prove very in 
jurious to digestion. This is due to the 
fact that ordinary sugar must be con- 
verted in the digestive tract to “grape 
sugar” before it can be assimilated. It 
has been stated by some excellent au- 
thorities that the continued draught on 
the secretive forces of the system in 
converting large quantities of sugar is a 
fruitful cause of Bright’s disease and 
other kidney trouble. 

No such danger is attendant upon 
the eating of honey, as it is partially 
digested in the honey-sac of the 
and enters the digestive system of the 
human body in proper form for imme 
diate assimilation. A more general ac 
quaintance with this simple truth would 
prove a boon to many parents who ar 
troubled with the candy problem. And 
what is very much to the point in this 
connection is the fact that the price of 
honey is not more, and in some cases 
not as much, as that of the cheapest 
pure candy.—National Bee-Keepers’ As 
sociation. 
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The Business Man’s Bee-Hive 
—Milkweed 


BY E. S. MILES 


[here are two articles in the Sep 
tember issue of the American Bee Jou 
nal that I would like to comment upon 
First, the article on page 268, entitled, 
“Bee-Hives for the Business-Man.” I do 
not doubt that there are many cases sim1 
lar to the one cited, but there are many 
cases where a little different management 
would make a great deal of difference 
the results. The season, too, must hav: 
been very peculiar to have given so much 
swarming from the 8-frame hives, I 
only 19 sections per colony, spring count 
It is evident that the 8-frame-hive man 
was not so well informed on manag 
ment as the large-hive man. It is just a 
easy to control swarming as to put 
extracting combs, know when and |! 
to market it, yet a great 
learn it, and I suppose never will 
an Alexander arises who can knock ou 
a few more of the preconc: ived notio1 
of our “orthodox” teachers 


many ney 


+ 


Now, my object in writing this is n 
to tell Mr. Dadant anything, but t 
what can be done with an.8-frame 
for extracting, and for the benefit of 
hundreds who already have the 8-f1 
and can not change. 

With us here in Western Iowa, the & 
frame hive is as large as the averag 
queen will use, up to the flow fi 
clover, and as we are fixed for I] 
wintering, we prefer that size, and 
occasional queen needs more room 1n 
spring, it is an easy matter to equalize, 
as we think there are few yards wher: 


as an 


some colonies will not need a little help. 
"hen we breed our queens from those 
not inclined to swarm, as Mr. Dadant 
advises, and by tiering up plenty of 
ready-built combs, with proper shade 
and ventilation, we do not have 3 per 
cent of swarms. 

Neither do our colonies swarm at su 
perseding, except very rarely. During 
the past season we had about 190 colo 
nies, and perhaps 160 (we keep an ac- 
curate record, but do not take time to 
go over it just now) were queens reared 
from one certain colony or were natu- 
ral, superseding queens from the mother 
of this colony, and we had but 6 swarms 
from the whole number. We had 29 
colonies in an out-yard run entirely 
for extracted, with shallow supers, and 
no swarms. The season here was poor, 
but had a long-continued light flow, so 
that it was not practicable to give a 
colony room in proportion to their 
strength, especially in sections, and al 
ways considered favorable for swarm- 
ing. Our swarming has not been heav- 
ier from this strain since we began 
breeding it about Io years ago 

[here is more in the management and 
the kind of than there is in the 
size of the brood-chambet 

We wish to say that we 
or queens for sale 


bees 
have no bees 


PLANT.” 
Under this title, on page 278, Dr. Miller 
“Nothing very definite is known 
on this point, and it is doubtful if any 
milkweed honey has ever been report 
ed.” I do not question this statement, 
but wish to say that 4 years ago, milk 
weed was very abundant where I was 
then located, and some colonies worked 
almost exclusively on it. The honey 
was very nearly water-white, with a 
pronounced flavor similar to the 
smell of the blossoms, but on standing 

few weeks seemed to lose part of the 
flavor and became very fine honey 


“MILKWEED AND HONE} 


SAVS 
ays, 


very 


[he pollen sticks to the bees’ feet 
» that I do not think any but very 
igorous bees do much good at work 


ng it An occasional old bee will be 


fast to th 


stuck bloom, but we 

have never noticed that the colonies 
worked it would be weakened any 
thereby Many a time has the writer 
lain beside the hive and watched the 
s while working on this milkweed, 
ind I have thought sometimes that bee- 
nature, after all, is somewhat like hu 
naturé When a field | comes 

ill podded out with “the swag,” she 
siven the “glad hand,” no matter how 
uch pollen is sticking to her feet; 
t no sooner is she parted from “the 
ods” than “her room becomes mor 


aluable than her company,” and she is 


nceremoniously hustled out; dragged 
ut, if she doesn’t go quickly enough 
Kut here she can teach the humans a 
lesson Instead of becoming discour 
aged by such inhuman(or human )treat 


] 
} 


ies away to the 
stuff,” and thus 
up all the hot, 
livelong day. How they compromise th« 

atter at night “this deponent sayeth 
not,” but I have never noticed any 
frazzled out, pollen-bedraggled workers 
roosting over night “on the porch.” 

I regard the milkweed as a valuable 


ent, she immediately 
field for more of “th 
I nually keep it 


honey-plant where it is plentiful, and 
a very reliable yielder, and think Italian 
a little better on it as 
persistent than blacks 
Dunlap, Iowa. 


they are morse 
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Bee-Diarrhea in Cellar-Win- 
tering 


BY C. P. DADANT 


[ recently had occasion to make a 
short trip into central lowa, and visited 
some successful apiarists. One of them 
told me that he had difficulty with cel 
lar wintering, owing to diarrhea among 
his bees during the latter part of the 
winter. He had tried delaying the put 
ting of into the cellar until late 
in December and found that this ag 
gravated the troubl Chis delay was a 
mistake, and I soon convinced him of it 


j 


bees 


[here are 
causes of bee diarrhe a 


two or three principal 
Of course, long 
and continuous confinement is the 
one. But in our 
where the bees 
over 4 months, 
ger which exists in colder countri 
where the cellar-wintering of bees lasts 
trom the early days of November until 
April, and sometimes till May 1st. Yet 
we hear more diseased bees 1n 
the cellar here than ther 


main 
temperate regions 
need not he onfined 


there is not the dan 


about 


The reason why bees that are brou 


late into the cellar suffer more than 
those that are brought in early is, that 
the former have often been confined 
their hives for several weeks bef 
they are brought in. When the weatl 


turns cold, the bees cluster together i1 
" > 


more cOmpact mass and eat more hone 
ian in mild weather, for it is 1 he 
msumption of honey tha ey mait 
1in the warmth of the cluster Che 
colder the weather, the oreate the 
consumption of rich food. That 
of bees and beasts as well as of hun 
beings [hat is why the strong 
like pork, suit us better in cold w 
That why the Greenlanders 
f 1 with reli S 
e, their intestines ( ( 
| | 
loaded wit] en 
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mal, but if the bee is com- 
harge them in the hive, 

) 1; 
I real dlar- 


COl 110ns pecome ne 


\\ n e pees re pul 
i the principal 
othe con- 
f pollen 
‘ | ++ 
1 i a > 
S \ S€ bees 
: ; 
ly ot 
lvisabl emove 
1 + } 
Q Dp Bi is task 
pulations 4 
recommend it, unless the 


ntirely unfit for 


‘ase of fruit-juices, 


proportion of the honey 

ined unsealed [his is a very 

ntional occurrence I have seen it 
hree times in my experi- 

! At or 1 during a damp win 


unsealed honey gathered so 
isture, even out of the cellar, 
lonies wintered on the summer 


nds, that the cells overflowed, and 
ran out on the  alighting- 

The loss of bees was tremen 

dous, both out-of-doors and in the cel- 
lar. When the bees are confined to a 


lt ‘ellar the danger from this source 
is much lessened That is why a cellar 
which has been partitioned off and in 
which a hot air or steam furnace 1s 


used to heat the house proves safe, 
provided the room in which the bees 
ire kept is ventilated sufficiently to keep 
it cool. The draft which passes through 
to nourish the fire is a moisture drain, 

\ damp cellar, from which the mois- 
ture cannot be expelled is dangerous 
to the bees, if their honey is not of 
the best. Basswood honey, which so 
often is unripe when sealed, becomes a 
danger, as is the late fall honey, while 
sood white clover honey seems to be as 
good winter food as the best of syrup. 
Of course the cheap syrups are out of 
the question. 

When the cellar is damp, the bee- 
keeper often finds that the hives which 
are at the bottom of the pile are the 
worst off. We have often practised 
placing them on trestles, 2 or 3 feet 
from the ground. The temperature is 
also lower near the floor than above, 
and moisture and cold make an unfor- 
tunate combination. 

Ventilation is a matter of importance. 
The lack of it helps the retaining of 
moisture and increases the possibility 
of diarrhea. Dr. Miller knows this and 
urges abundant ventilation. His hives 
are raised from the alighting-board some 
two inches, and in addition he does hot 
hesitate to open the door of his bee- 
cellar wide for increased ventilation 
whenever the weather permits it. ; 

We have not practiced cellar-wintering 
for some years, except in cases of short 
crops or very weak colonies, but when- 
ever we do, we leave off the alight- 
ing-board entirely and pile the hives on 
top of each other without cap or bot- 
tom, and with only a straw mat be- 
tween the different colonies. A couple of 
cleats set crosswise are used to keep 
the hives raised sufficiently. We would 
not insist on others following this 


method, but I believe it is advisable to 
give more air than in outdoor winter- 
ing. 

If the bees are taken in as soon as 
the weather turns decidedly cold, short- 
ly after a flight; if their honey is sound 

nd ripe, not much of it being un- 
sealed; if the cellar is well ventilated 
and may be easily kept at 40 to 45 
degrees, rarely exceeding 50; if the 


hives are given plenty of ventilation 
while kept as much as possible in dark- 
ness, there will be very little danger 
fr diarrhea or overloading of excre- 
ments and a confinement of 4 or 5 
months is not to be feared. That is 


my experience, which I think will be 
backed by tl of most of those who 
make cellar-wintering a practice. 


Hamilton, Il. 
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Preparing Bees for Moving 


BY CHAS. TROUT. 


In Northern California, Nevada, and a 
few other Western States, are many bee- 
keepers who move their apiaries from 
yne honey-flow to another. Thus they 
extract several tons more than the regu- 
lar apiarists 

\ few summers ago I took charge of 6 
apiaries of about 200 colonies each, 











HIVE READY FOR MOVING. 


owned by C. I. Graham, and ran them 
for extracted honey, in the northern 
part of the State. Mr. Graham owns 
about 3000 colonies located in Califor- 
nia, Nevada, and Utah. He practises 
moving. Often have I driven 20 to 30 
miles a night with a load of bees. Some- 
times it would take all night and we 
arrived at our destination half-frozen, 
tired, sleepy, and then have to unload. 
You say there is no need of this, take 
more time; but the large specialist is 
usually in a sweat to get them moved. 
We moved our bees with 6 mules, 2 
wagons, and 3 men. We handled about 
70 colonies at a time. The hives were 
prepared with a crate beneath the brood- 
chamber and a screen on top. Then the 
hive was made secure by 4 slats, 2 on 
each side of the hive. This was Mr. 
Graham’s method. In the accompany- 
ing photo you can easily see the method 
of crating each hive. Thus the entire 
apiary is prepared. At sunset when the 
bees have stopped flying, the entrances 
are closed and the wagons loaded. Dur- 


ing the night the bees are moved from 
where they might have starved to where 
they can then make several extractings. 
H. T. Chrisman, of Fresno Co.,. Cal., 
practises moving a little differently. He 
uses a screen on top and wire netting 
over the entrance. One super is used 
on the hive at all times. These are fas- 
tened in the moving season to the brood- 
chamber by a slat on the front and back 
of the hive. The bottom-boards are 
fastened by a staple. This is a good 
method for general purposes. For dis- 
tances less than 50 miles it surpasses 
Mr. Graham’s method, which is more 
desirable for long distances, such as 
moving from one State to another. 


Redlands, Calif. 
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Preparing for Next Season 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


The successful apiarist, the one who 
loves his bees and all that pertains to 
them, so that he or she sees only “fun” 
in an apicultural calling, has little time 
to waste, and if any have started into 
the business on the supposition that “bees 
work for nothing and board themselves,” 
it will be just as well for them to get out 
of it, for very little success can be at- 
tained along that line. 

As soon as the bees are properly pre- 
pared for winter, which should be ac- 
complished as early as October 3Ist, we 
are ready to commence our plans and 
work for next season, and so we com- 
mence operations at once, remembering 
the proverb of the ancient wise man who 
says in the good book, “Seest thou a 
man diligent in business, he shall stand 
before kings.” 

The first work is to get around the 
supers and sections, which have been in 
use the past season, and get them in 
readiness for the next harvest, by scrap- 
ing off all the propolis adhering to the 
separators or where it will come in con- 
tact with any opening and closing of the 
sections together, as well as any burr or 
brace combs which may be attached to 
them in any place. All of these bits of 
comb should be saved, as they are “rich” 
in wax, and to save them best, the wax- 
extractor should be close at hand, and 
all waste pieces of comb put into it dur- 
ing the whole season. As often as it is 
full, get the wax out, and have it ready 
to fill again. 

All sections which are partly filled 
with honey, should have the honey ex- 
tracted from them (unless you think you 
will need it to feed in the spring), as the 
honey will not correspond in color with 
that which the bees will put in to finish 
out the sections the next season. To ex- 
tract this nicely, fix a shelf close to the 
ceiling of your room, put the sections 
thereon, and by keeping the room so that 
it is comfortable for you to work, the 
mercury will stand at from 85 to go de- 
grees where the honey is, when by 2 
o'clock in the afternoon the whole will 
be warmed through, so that it can be ex- 
tracted as easily as in summer. These 
partly-filled sections, if extracted without 
any special pains about warming, would 
be ruined, and the apiarist’s prospect of 
a good yield of section honey the next 
season materially lessened, for, these 
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combs, when used as “baits,” aré 
to him than money in the bank. 
After the honey is extracted, these sec 


tions are to be put in the center of the 
super (one super for each colony you 
expect to work for section honey t 
next season), sO as to secure an ear 
commencement of work by the bees in 
the sections, which is of great advantag: 
Fill the rest of the super with sections 
having starters in them, or those which 
have been filled with extra-thin comb 
foundation, as you may elect, when you 
will pack the same nicely away, one afte 
another, as they are thus gotten ready, 
so that they will be ready for use at 
moment’s notice next June when tl 
honey harvest arrives. 

If you do not have material enou 
for what sections you expect 


} 
i 

-] 
i 


this should be procured and made 
that all which pertains to the 
section honey shall be in readin also 
lo arrive at the number we wish, I have, 
for years, allowed 150 one-pound se 
tions for each colony in the spring 
worked for comb honey, and find the es 
timate not far out of the way Of 
course, there are only a few years whet 
I need that many; but if I was not pré 
pared for the best yields when they 
come, I should lose much those years, 
and it is far better to carry over some 
empty sections in medium or poor years, 
than not to have the “dishes right side 
up when the honey was pouring down.” 
Don’t put this matter off as many seem 
prone to do till the harvest arrives, fo 
if put off till then, the results almost al 
wavs show a greater or less loss 





As soon as these supers are all ready 
for the next season, we go at the hives 
next, repairing and looking over all that 
are not occupied with the bees, and fix 
ing them in perfect order, when they ar 
packed away as were the supers. If any 
new ones are needed they are mad 
well as the frames, covers, bottom 
boards, stands, alighting-boards, et 
trance-blocks, and all that pertains to 
them, and the frames wired and fill 
with comb foundation, or with startet 
just as we have elected to do 

If we decide to use starters, a strip o 
foundation 34 of an inch wide is bett 
than either more or less, as J have pro 
en to my satisfaction, after years of ex 
perimenting, along the line of sta 
for brood-frames. To fasten this start 
er to the frame, get out 4 i 
is the size of the inside of the frame and 
only half as thick, which is to be fasten 
ed to another board a little Jonger, and 
having a handle to ‘t, so tiat the whol 
can be easily held in the left hand. Now 
lay the frame on the thin board and then 
place the strip of foundation on it, and 
next to the top-bar to the frame. 


_ a 


If all 
has been made as it should be the strip 
of foundation will come in the center of 
the top-bar to the frame. Now tip the 
board at such an angle that the top-bar of 
the frame and the strip of foundation 
will form a V-shaped trough, which is to 
be so inclined that when the melted wax is 
poured in at the upper end it will im- 
mediately run down to the lower end, 
which (melted wax) in passing along 
adheres to both the frame and founda- 
tion, thus fastening the strip of founda- 
tion to the frame securely. Some of the 
foundation-fasteners may be a little 
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A Demand for More Honey 


BY DR. M. E. MCMANI 
\picultural literature abounds in advic: 
d suggestions on the proper care and 
management of bees to secure both 
quantity and quality of honey, but seems 


be very weak on advice and sugges 
s for the disposal of the crop to the 
advantage 

our honey 


we are willing to dispose of it for a 


very low price, but its commercial value 
food I believe to be considerably 
than. 8 or 10 cents a pound—the 
most producers receive 
( nsidered a luxury by many 
pinion, based on the medici 

nal 1 food value, honey is as much a 
ity as sugar, and rightfully de- 


rves to replace a large share of the 
nsumption of that product. If we 
increase its consumption we create 
lemand, and naturally can get bet- 
ter prices But the question has been, 
“How shall we inform the general public 
yf the true food and medicinal value of 





[There are two classes of professional 
men who by a few words can do more 
o create a demand for honey than all 


ther kinds of advetrising I refer to 
physicians and ministers of the Gospel. 
One would be surprised to know how 
little the majority of physicians know 


about honey either as a food or medici 
nally, to say nothing of its production. 
Medical books and journals contain but 
little on the subject, and when some of 
the laity suggest honey for medicine the 
idea is often scoffed at by the doctor, 
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ticles placed in their religious papers 


It is well known that advice from one’ 
physician or minister goes further than 
from any other source. 

[I would suggest that this be don 


through the National Bee-Keepers’ As 
ociation, that the articles may be prop 
erly selected and placed The sending 
f a large number of articles direct to 
the magazines by the writer would have 
more of an injurious rather than benef 
cial effect. Then, the best articles could 
be sent one to each of the larger medi 
al journals and religious papers. 
Piqua, Ohio 
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“The Honey-Money Stories” 

This is a 64-page and cover book- 
let 534 by 8% inches in size. Printed 
on enameled paper. It contains a variety 
of short, bright stories, mixed with facts 
and interesting items about honey and 
its use. It has 31 half-tone pictures, 
mostly of apiaries or apiarian scenes. 
It has 3 bee-songs, namely: “The Hum 
of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom,” 
“Buckwheat 
“The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby.” It ought 
to be in the 


Cdkes and Honey,” and 
hands of every one not 
familiar with the food value of honey. 
Its object is to create a larger demand 
for honey. It is sent postpaid for 25 
cents, but we will mail a single copy as a 
sample for 15 cents, 5 copies for 60 
cents, or 10 copies for $1.00. A copy 
with the American Bee Journal one year 

both for 80 cents. Send all orders to 
George W. York & Co., 118 W. Jackson, 
Chicago, III 
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How Much Honey Does a 
Colony of Bees Consume 
During a Year ? 

BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


In a preceding contribution I stated 
that a colony of bees consumes 150 
pounds of honey every year. I sup- 
pose that all those who read it thought 
it was an extravagant estimate. I think 
Doolittle puts it at 60 pounds, but | 
don’t know on what grounds he bases 
his opinion. I rather think that 150 
pounds is an entirely too small esti- 
mate—-I mean for a strong colony. Evi- 
dently the amount must vary between 
very wide limits, according to the 
strength of the colony, the climate, the 
duration and strength of the flow, and 
many other conditions. That amount 
can be considered as made up of several 
parts: 

Ist. To keep the bees alive. 

2d. To furnish the heat necessary to 
carry on the work inside of the hive, 
especially the brood-rearing. 

3d. To produce the wax. 

ith. To rear the brood. 


KEEPING THE Bees ALIVE. 


How much does it take to keep the 
bees alive and at work? Just now I 
can find but two experiments made in 


that line. The first by Mr. Sylviac 
(L’Apiculteur, Aug., 1903). A nucleus 
of about 14-pound weight was wintered 
in a bee-house successfully. The winter 


happened to be very mild. The honey 
consumed was 0.028 gram per bee every 
day. (The American pound equals 452 
grams.) That is enormous. There may 
be a mistake in the figures. But never- 
theless the fact might be accounted for 
by considering that the bees being so 
few had to consume an exceptionally 
large amount of honey to keep them 
selves warm. 
The other is by Mr. Dumont (L’Api- 
4 He kept bees 
rdinary temperature 
without rearing brood or building comb, 
found that they consumed only 
0.0097 gram per day each. The aver 
weight of the bees was O0.00SS 
eacl That would give a daily con 
sumption of one-tenth of the weight 
of tl bees Or for a colony »f 40,000 
bees, nearly a pound every day 





THe Heat OF THE COLONY 

f honey consumed to 
keep the inside of the hive or the clus- 
ter sufficiently warm must be exceed- 
ingly variable, from nothing in very 
warm weather to probably a_ very 
large amount in cool weather, but I do 
not know where to find any informa 
tion on the subject I tried once to 
calculate it on a mathematical basis, by 
computing the amount of heat pro- 
duced by the combustion (for it is 
really a combustion) of a given quan- 
tity of honev, taking into account the 
uunt of carbon contained, but the 
ré sults were too unsatisfactory. 


Wax-PrRODUCTION. 


The wax-production is another va- 
riable quantity. If a swarm, natural 


or artificial, has to build its brood-nest, 
that means something like 3 or 4 pounds 
of wax at least. In weighing the wax 
from full sections of honey, I flnd one 
ounce of wax to each section. Some 
one has reported only half an ounce, 
but I don’t know whether the capping 
was included or not. A surplus of 4 
pounds per day would require %4-pound 
of wax, or at least 4%. But the wax 
necessary to cap the brood, repair the 
combs, etc., in the broodnest, would 
yet have to be added, so ™%-pound is 
certainly a low estimate. 

How many pounds of honey does it 
take to produce one pound of wax is 
the next thing to ascertain. The ex- 
periments made by feeding confined 
bees are not reliable. The bees were 
usually too few, hence a large part 


of the honey was consumed to keep- 


up the temperature of the cluster. The 
amount consumed necessary included 
what was needed to support the life 
of the bees. The experiments usually 
lasted only a few days. Now it takes 
the bees about 3 days to start the 
wax-secretion, so the first 3 days of 
feeding should not have been counted. 
Such experiments are valueless. 

During 1901 and 1902 Messrs. Syl- 
viac, Maujean, and Devauchelle (L’Api- 
culteur and La Revue Internationale), 
and others, tackled the question from 
another standpoint. The principle is 
this: During the first 2 or 3 days, after 
a swarm is hived, quite an amount of 
comb is built, but very few bees go to 
the field. Assuming that the few bees 
which go to the field bring enough to 
sustain the life of the swarm, assuming 
that the wax-scales carried by the bees 
when the swarm was hived are offset by 
what the bees may have on their bodies 
at the end of the 3 days, the amount 
of honey that the bees had in their sacs 
when hived may fairly represent what 
is necessary to produce the amount of 
comb built during that time. Quite a 
number of experiments were made, and 
the results were often quite wide apart. 

Considerable discussion took place as 
to the reliability of the process and the 
corrections to be introduced. The up 
shot was that it takes from 2 to 4 
pounds of honey to produce one pound 
of wax under such conditions 

During the discussion, “Mr. Maupy 
made the remark that a pound of wax 
contains 0.82 pound of carbon (chem 
ically speaking), while a pound of honey 
contains only 0.28. Hence it takes at 
least nearly 3 pounds of honey to fur 
nish the carbon necessary to a pound 
oft Wax. 

So far as the transformation of honey 
intO wax is concerned, I presume that 
these 3 pounds are all that is needed. 
3ut the added warmth necessary is to 
be considered. Let us consider a colony 
without super. Then only the brood- 
nest has to be kept warm. Add a su- 
per, then this super must be kept warm 
enough to permit wax-secreting and 
comb-building. This means an _ addi- 
tional consumption of honey, which in 
cool weather may be considerable. 

Prof. Bruner, of the National Agri- 
cultural School of Cordova, Argentina, 
made a_ specialty of wax-production 
(L’Apiculteur, February, 1904). The 
wax sells there at 54 cents a pound, 


while dark honey can be bought in any 
amount at 5 cents. The process con- 
sists in feeding the bees with the honey, 
cutting the combs as fast as built (ex- 
cept of course what is necessary for 
brood-rearing) and return to the bees 
what honey may be in the combs. It 
takes 68 pounds of honey to produce 
10 pounds of wax. But that 68 pounds 
includes what the bees consume for liv- 
ing, brood-rearing, etc. To that should 
be added what the bees may bring in 
from the field. 


Broop- REARING. 


The Hon. R. L. Taylor made some 
experiments to find out how much honey 
the bees consume to produce a pound 
of bees. The plan was to use 2 colo- 
nies of the same strength (ascertained 
by weighing the bees), let one rear the 
brood and take it away when capped, and 
the other deprived of the eggs as fast 
as hatched. Other precautions were 
taken so as to make the comparison 
fairly good between the surplus ob- 
tained by the 2 colonies. The result 
was that over 2 pounds of honey were 
spent to produce one pound of bees. 
For different reasons Mr. Taylor thinks 
that 2 pounds is more nearly right than 
the actual amount deducted from the 
experiment. This being the case, a col- 
ony producing 1,000 bees a day would 
use half a pound of honey every day to 
feed them. 

FEEDING BACK. 


Perhaps feeding back may give us a 
better insight into the question than 
any other means at our disposal. Here 
the results vary widely. Dr. A. B. Ma- 
son in a convention said that he had 
once obtained more honey than he had 
fed. At the opposite end of the row 
we find Niver who fed 30 pounds of 
honey and got 3 sections, and then 
quit. and stayed quit since 

The only careful experiments we have 
in that line are those made by the Hon. 
R. L. Taylor, in the years 1893, 1894, 
1895, and 1896 (Bee-Keepers’ Review 
for those years). The experiments gen- 
erally lasted 4 weeks and were made in 
August, some began in July. Account 
was taken of the honey in the brood- 
chamber as wellas of that in the sections, 
and careful investigations made. The 
honey consumed by the bees varied gen- 
erally between 1 1-3 and 2 pounds daily; 
in one case it went as high as 2 2-3 
pounds. 

[hese figures are rather too low than 
too high. The colonies were small, only 
one Heddon story, except in 1895 when 
2 stories were used. No account is tak- 
en of what honey may have been brought 
from the field. In a few cases, the in- 
crease of weight of the brood-nest which 
was counted as honey may have been 
to some extent due to an excess of 
brood. All these considerations, if tak- 
en into account, would increase the 
amount of honey consumed by the bees. 
It may be added that the bees, when 
well fed, usually neglect the field-work 
almost entirely 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Taking all into consideration, it seems 
to me that during the working season 
a good colony must consume at least 
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1% pounds honey every day. In my vith brood reared even in January at 
locality that means 4 months, or 180 _ least occasionally, the winter months re 

pounds. During the latter part of the ure not less than 2 pound Potal 

summer and the fall, the work does » pounds! Provided no mistake has 
not cease entirely \llowing only half | l ( tes 
a pound a day for about 3 months However, I would to 
would have 45 pounds. Wintering out cactly, if it be d 

doors, in more or less open winters, Knoxville, T: 





Send Questions either to the at ce of the American Bee Journ: 
pe to. hoe ILLER, Marengo, II! 
Dr. Mil 


*r does b. answer Questions by ma 


il or to 


Late Laying of Queen for Young mane = [ am going to mal , my, own hives s 
in Winter. ae races 








What is the best method of having the I m ¢ t n for con ney 
queen lay late in the fall so as to have all W h is best with the 1 n 4X5 sectior the 
young bees to winter with the queen? sectio1 Ider rf l'-supe 

New Yori i i \ Bee 

ANSWER [The two principal factors that Journal and like it hae! ls wt Started sae 
keep up late laying are a honey-flow and I y nding ai 
warm weather. If you have no late honey ams Bt ; 
flow, you can to a degree replace it by daily 
feeding a small amount of thin syrup. I ANSWERS In the cond story would 
don’t know of any way you can mend the probabl I 1 roo! il v hic 
weather if it should be cold. 1 keep potat 1 I ll right For best 

; .. 
rede ager - noes of 4 ness at shout 45 degrees 
Changing Supers. ith the air as pur possible. The fu 

Will it pay in dollars and cents, and be a a r 3S constantly 
less work, to discard my old 4! tres : not . an 
pers and buy new supers to \ I le, is 
tions? I ( Phat 

I have 125 colonies S 1 1 reside 8 frames 

s f nte dd 

Answer.—I don’t know. idiom frames. and + : 
market in which you can get ; for f ve hive. 
price for the plain sections, then it ight Howe : fr | sa « 1 ily 
pay; not otherwise. But it is not always s inches wide. th jumn heing } ; 
necessary to throw away your old supers and eo ee n prefecence is for the Ts : 





get new. I used plain sections in the same 
supers in which I used _ the 

I also used plain sections in st 
made for them After trying the 
liberal scale, I have concluded 
it is better to use the 4% bec 

answer for you 


. Unpainted Hives—Saltpeter Rags—8 
n or 10 Frame Hive?—Equipment 
for Extracted Honey—Intro- 
ducing Queens. 


Late Pollen—Divisible Hive. . notice is Sceenings Mr. Deslittic tavers 











inpainted ves D ex I ss V that 
* 1. What do bees do with pollen tha they hees d hett s it 
carry in at this _ of the year (Oct. 19 ae ( . son why 

2. Is a divisible brood-chamber hive a good . » , | i on 
hive to winter bees in? nm unpainted ones 

3. If you set an old hive over 1 new Keniain hoy vou pre re saltpeter rag 
empty hive with one-inch foundatior start es seacilinaien Aaa’ 
ers, what will be the result Would the first ie pape gee ae " sie 
set of frames be large enough for a bro 9 2 ‘ ees I 
nest in a divisible hive New YorK l rT toughe 

ANSWERS 1. They eat some of it nd kee t future would , 1o-Trame 7 
the rest till spring. \at 1 use the supers Of an 6-ira! ni 

2. Reports of successful wintering in s crat aEVe, , ’ . frames 
hives have been made. : rhe F : ; W' 

3. If the bees get the upper hive fil as : ; : 
with honey, it will crowd them down so th WI ‘ 
lower hive will be filled, and br s £ . ; ‘ ( 1 a 
will be below lf a isible cl ber be : f P . ; 
below, of course the ! Will ) VW 
for such a hive; otherwise not But you 1 
remember that using only an inch startet 1 e aie tee 1 Wontd they t bepeeie 
brood-frames will be an expensive business i. a Ste SE eke Fs = 
for the likelihood is that the bees f 
entirely too much drone-comb , 


Cellar or Second-Story for Bees in that moisture will | ‘through npaint 
Winter—Best Super Arrangement. : 


es } t 1 
1. I have 2 colonies of bees which I wis lampness and mold ] "t k 

to winter in the cellar. Our cellar is lusive xperiments \ beer ’ 
ground on the north and east \t t vest the subject I know t * 
is a furnace cellar, and at the south is a roon painted hive showed more dampness and mx 
we use for a wood-shed W keep potatoes in my cellar thar inpainted hives. but that 
and vegetables in_ it. D you think that S of small scal My faith in Mr. D 
would be all right for bees Or how 1 ttle’s 1 together with th fact that at 
a room in the second story b nv tit | might throw y my 1 s to 
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others, made me gi up painting 
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Best Season Ever. 
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[ got about pounds ft 
) Italiar < stored 120 
My es é 1 


iy ign of 
[ never could have had such good 
ess 1 1t wer not tor the American Bee 
na D. H. CatHMAN. 


Bees Did Well. 


Bees \ aone well his season. I start- 
t wit . | S st spring, id t 
lav 16, ind have sold $65 vorth of 

ney I am sure I wouldn’t have done so 

Il with ut the aid <¢ the bee papers and 

ks. ‘W ALTER M. ADEMA, 

Berlin, Mich., Nov. 18 


Fair Year for Bees. 
We had a fair year for th 





year the bees. I took 
bout 9 pou de f honey from 8 colonies, 
ring count, and increased to 20 colonies. 
We are using 10-frame hives of standard make, 
1 ort for extracted and comb honey. Our 
st « I t ‘ 200 pounds of 
bout t ls of it being extracted; 

had to build their own combs 

Roy U. anp Lester S. GILLETTE. 
I J N 





We 4 ¢ it : $ for 
bee-bus [ } n n 
¢ | the cS f tl 
T} r ticular ( 1 
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1 mak som 9 
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ee 7 And I never 

‘ f bee-moths I 

‘ s f lo time 

! 1 box Ct nade 

| Mi s larg t 1 the 

I ( the hive 

( veather 

t N ber [ pack tl wit! 

C f oa l che is 

¢ I sun will dry it on 

1 the bees the l Now 

S ind unti 1 the weathe settles 

j If I think best I take out 
pack ind let them stand until I want 











orain 
farm near Seville, Ohio, and the 


| < cost about 

covered with tar 

1 then one heavy 

crop I t an average 

t » honey to the col- 
ni nd got 6 swarms. 

When I get 

. years old, 

I xt ne. While 

I the hive T id re- 

before she 

it t i of swarm 

} is the best plan for me. 
swarms that come off. 

ve I colonies running over 
that t th would take. 
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Extracted from Colony and 
Its Increase. 


nly a scant half crop of honey 


intO winter quarters in fine con- 
ney is in good demand here at 6 
tor extracted and 15 cents for 

in 4%4x4%4_ sections I have 
Salt Lake City to Washington, 


season, and can’t supply the de- 


k Uinta County, Utah, can 
it ne honey. For instance, 
ey to Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Pennsy!- 


ngton, D. C.; and to a great 
places, just for family use, in 
bgp 0 pounds. 
I took from one colony and the 


144 pounds of extr: oa honey, and 
ever been any one who _ has 
etter than that I wisl 


es G. W. V ANGUNDY. 


A Beginner’s Experience with Bees. 


beginner in bee-culture, and first 
in bees last sp Before I 
1 in Lorain, Ohio, 

i block away from us lived a bee- 
I took no interest in bees then. 
1y father and family moved to a 





rm I live 





lived on our farm kept bees, and 


moved he left the bees. He said he 


ve them because the combs would 
left a few empty hives and told 
hive a swarm. hived 
and then I began to ask more 


ibout them and learned that about 
from us was a_ bee-keepers’ supply 

[I got $15 worth of honey this year 
colonies. Five dollars’ worth I sold 


i frame hive and other supplies. 


re bees and set them all near a 

morning I found all my bees 

stolet I looked far and wide but 

nd them Then I bought 5 more 

1ich | have now. I am now taking 
| 


ee-keeping, for which I paid $5, 
irned lots more than I ever thought 
ing week I believe | 


My father said if 





he Bon buy more 
{ I like them both. 
Nov. 9 ToHN SUGAJSKI. 
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lul l n the subject of bee- 

was amused at some of the ques- 
American Be Journal It is not 
part of a critic that prompts me 
but I feel that my own experience 
\ lifferent colonies of bees is 

d some others. So I hereby 

r to help the brotherhood in so 
deci upon the 2 colonies that I 
ite, | kill the less desirable queen 
that hi nearer to the one on 


he one with a queen. 
ar, some cool evening 
ieenless colony on _ top 


vit jueen. I do this with as 
f the bees as possible, and 

is dor No smoking nor inter- 
frames I stop all hive-entrances 


lower hive. By the fol- 





( ( nies that have kept quietly 
Ss ng the night will meet a 
nd the odor of the lower hive 

é will have so permeated the 
t the bees don’t disagree at 

no trouble in handling my bees, 


vhicl re golden Italians, in this way. I 
in not say it will work in all cases, and with 


from the 





top story, if there be any, and put all with 
sufficient h y into the lower story, removing 
the top story, putting n sections with queen- 
xcluder In this way I have a large force 
f matur rkers to start with, which means 
1 whole lot I use this upper hive with its 
lry combs partially filled combs for early 


swarms, which can do more work in sections 


with the start thus given them. 
L. L. BrocKwELt. 
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Te ve that 
our Pe Bliz- 
zard Belt 
Evergreens 
will grow in all parts 
of the country we offer to 
send 6 fine Spruces 4 to Js 





ft. tall, EFOS to prox erty owners 

esale and g expense 

» sen 7] 5 cents or 

eas will bring the 

italog containing many colored 

B ard Belt Fruits, 

want to get acquainte with you 

und it will pay youto get intouch with our Hardy Biliz 
ird belt trees. 39 ye experience in growing hard 

trees here in what was once lied the Great American 


Desert W tod 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 45, Osage, lowa 
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Post Cards Free 


12 ash andsome Post Cards as 
you ‘ha ever seen. The flower cards are 
all embossed—raised ‘flowers. There are 
six of these. The other six are scenes 
like the one above—all beautiful and 
grand—nothing cheap or small about any 
of them These twelve cards will be sent 
to anyone FREE Just send a dime— 
stamps or coir , three months’ trial 
subscription to } and Stock or The 
Fruit-Grower. papers will delight 
vu. They ¢ the best on following sub- 
‘ri Growing, Corn Growing, 
Stock taising, Farm Veterinary, Farm 
Women, Dairying, Poultry taising and 
Bees, ete Write at once, and address 
the paper you want 
FRUIT-GROWER, \F ARM ANTD STOCK, 
Box 410 Box 
St. Joseph, Mo. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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E. Illinois and W. Indiana 


A meeting of the bee-keepers of East- 


ern Illinois and Western Indiana, 1s 
called at the Court House in Watseka, 


Ill. December 15 and 16, 1908, at Io 


o'clock a. m. A good program, and 
question-box will be provided. Other 
business of importance will be acted up- 
on. All who are interested please at- 
tend. 


H. Ropzerts, Pres. 
RAY ENSINGER, Sec. 
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EED your hens cut green bone 
and get moreeggs. With a 
=~ Crown Bone Cutter you 
can cut up all scrap bones 
easily and quickly, and without 
any trouble, and have cut bone 
fresh every day for your poultry. 
Send at once for free catalogue. 


WILSON BROS., Box 612 , Easton, Pa, 
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Books for Bee-Keepers 


Every bee-keeper should have a bee- 
book besides a bee-paper. On another 
page will be found all the best books 
offered—either at a price, postpaid, or as 
a premium. If you can not earn them 
as premiums for getting new subscrip- 
tions, it will pay you well to purchase 
one or more of them. You will find 
them of great value. There are so many 
things in the books that are needful to 
know, and that of course could not be 
told over and over again in the bee- 
papers. If a bee-keeper can afford only 
one, it would better be the book rath- 
er than the paper. But now that the 
American Bee Journal is only 75 cents 
a year, of course, no bee-keeper, how- 
ever limited his apiary may be, can af- 
ford to be without its monthly visits. 


—— 


Bee-Supplies for Season of 1909 








Complete stock on hand, lily so as to 


take care of the d 


as our plant has been running steac 
emand for Bee-Supplies the early part of the com 


ing sea- 


} 


son We are practically overstocked at this time and advise those in need of 


Bee-Supplies to order now (shipments may be delayed until you want 


templated 


goods) before the advance in prices all along the line. Lum! 


-and labor has never been so high, but we agree to protect our 


t present pri upon receipt of their orders at this time 


It will cost you only one cent for a postal card to get our delivered prices 
on Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Section-holders, Separators, Brood-frames, 
Foundation, Smokers, Extractors, Shipping-cases, etc. It may mean a say 
ing to yi yu of many dollars It is the patural advantawe we have over « hers 

at er ithe Best Pr here are ne better ae a t 


SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 


labies us to make y<¢ 
irs, and we GI ARANTEE 
Being manufacturer re buy lumber advantage, have lowest fre 


rates, and sell on manu profit basis 


Prompt shipment 


MINNESOTA BEE-SUPPLY COMPANY, 


152 Nicollet Island, 


guaranteed. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








tral West grow best i . 8. Experienced plan 
western grown trees in preter- 


have proven this and are b 
ence ll others. ; not their experience and save time 


and money? Prices absolutely 1e lowest. No agents. ou save 


Buy fruit trees grown on new land because they are healthier, 
nH A HY stronger; hardy, sound and free om disease, Trees from the Cer 
[ | I y al ts O » TT B rs 


their 40 per cent commission rrees and Shrubs which we furnish for 
AND $10 w ould © st $25 from an agent and we pay the freight. Our Beautifu 


yr Free will prove we can save you money. A postal brings it 


ow 





a NURSERIES & SEED CO., Box B, Fairbury, Nebraska 





50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have just had printed an edition of over 30,000 copies of the 16-page pamphlet 
‘Honey as a Health-Food. It is envelope size, and just the thing tocreate a lo 1 1 
fo ; 

Ihe first part of it « ns a short arti Honey as Food," written by Dr. C. ¢ 
Miller. It tells where to kee] ney, how t juety I last is devoted H 
Covking R pes’ and “R s Using Ho It should be widely cir¢ t 
selling ‘ The more the eot re ed d ev e and uses of a 
the more ey they will bi 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 2-cent stamp: 30 copies for 90 cents; 10 I 
$1.50: 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00: or 1000 for $9.00. \ r business card printed free at t 
botton I yy rae ( 100 7 e « 

Ad S rd 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 


so that by following the instructions of 


Langst roth eakaetere eta 
he Honey- Bee 


bees 
Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition 


The book we mail for $1.20, or club 

it with the American Bee Journal for 
This is one of the standard books on 
ilture, and ought to be in the 


yremium for sending us 
subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
bee-c 


yne year—both for $1.70 or, we will 
mail it as a 
FIVE NEW 
nal for one year, with $3.75 
library of every bee-keeper It is bound This is a splendid chance to get a 
substantially in cloth andcontains nearly grand bee-book for a very little money 
500 pages, being revised by that large, or work. Address, 
practical bee-keeper, so well-known to 
all the readers of the American Bee GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 
Journal—Mr. C P. Dadant. Each sub- 118 W. Jackson Blivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ject is clearly and thorot ighly expl: 1ined, when 


Mention Bee Journal writing. 
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FARMER'S 
CALL, i weekly paper for 


“WOW {00 IT. al, 


men r of the family 





1 ¢ i ter ng fea 
re ea t a the chil 
dren's lette1 and eWoman’'s 
Depa usual! trong 
and instruc Among the 
al featur for Women 
f is its fashions in which I 


s v the Se patterns. Let me 


rooney 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 


id me 25¢ and L will send you 

the Farmer’s Call every week 
ver 1000 pages) for one year and will send my big 
Fashion Book to you free ! also agree to sell you any 
pattern you want thereafter for Se. I can sell them for 
ts because Ll buy them by = thousand and don’t make 
any profit. I don’t want e profit. [want your sub 
script n to the FARMER’ sca LL. You will save many 
mes the my —s. in 2 year. WRITE TO-DAY! 


JOHN M. “STAHL, | QUINCY, ILL. 





iF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIS— 


““‘BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Mention kee Journal when wri. 'ng. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


Has the latest report of all the best work in 
cag tmp entomology. Articles upon apicul- 
ture by né itional authorities appear init. If 
you wish the best entomological journal for 
the practical man,subscribe for it. $2a year. 


E. DWIGHT San EEsON. Business Mer., 
JURHAM, N. H. 


Our New 


Headquarters 


We have moved our business from 
Redford to Lansing, and are now 
equipped to supply you with ‘**Root 
Quality’’ Gocds to the very best ad- 
vantage to you. We have a Complete 
Stock, and ours is the best shipping 
point inthe State. Address your let- 
ters, and ship Beeswax to us here. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 
Lansing, Michigan 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


9 Foot-Power 

Machinery 

Read what J. 1. Parent, of Charl- 

ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 

of your Combined Machines, last 

winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 hone *y-racks, 500 brood-frame 

2,000 honey-boxes, and a great deal 

of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 

to make, and we expect to do it with 


this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 


Address, W, F.& JOHN BARNES, 
- 995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 




















“Forty Years 
Among the Bees” 


By Dr. C. C. Miller 





One of the Best-Known Honey - Producers in all the 
World 


"T’HIS book of over 340 pages tells we will mail you the book free as a 
| just how Dr. Miller manages his premium.) Every bee-keeper ought 
apiaries to produce the most to have both the book and the Bee 
honey, which, inturn, bringsthe most. Journal, if not already possessors of 
money. Dr, Miller has been them. 
“at it’ some 45 years, and so As Dr. Miller gets a royalty 
is competent to tell ofhers on his book—so many cents 
the best way to be success- on each copy sold—every 
ful with bees. In 1903 his bee-keeper who buys it is 
crop of comb honey was thus helping a little to repay 
over 18,000 pounds, and he is him for his effort to lead 
not located in the best honey- others to success through his 
producing part of the United writings on bee-culture. 
States, either——Northwest- 


Ilinoi As we have a good stock of 
ern inois. 


these books on hand, we can 

The book is bound in substantial fill all orders by return mail. This 
cloth, gold-lettered, and is sent post- isthe time of year to read up on bee- 
paid for only $1.00; or with keeping. Better send us your 
the American Bee Journal order at once for Dr. Miller's 
one year for $1.50. (Orsend book, and study it carefully 
us 4new subscriptions to the so as to make the mostof the 
Bee Journal—with $3.00-and bee-season. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO.,"!* W;,JACKSON BLVD. 





























Tennessee-Bred Queens 


All from extra-select mothers, Davis’ Best, and the best money can buy 

















3-band and Golden Italians bred 3% miles apart, Carniolans 5, Caucasians 
7 miles away 














THRE E-BAND AND GOLDEN ITALIANS 





























November Ast to July ist July 1st to Nov. Ist | BREEDERS 
1| 6 | 2 || 1 | 6 | 2 |StraightSband $10.00 
Untested $1.00 $5.00 | $9.00 || $ .75 — $ 7.50 | Select Golden 4.00 
Select Untested 1.25 6.50 | ‘12.00 || 1.00 | 5.00 | Select 3-band 4.00 
Tested 1.75) 9.00| 17.00 || 1.50| 8.00| 15.00 











|Select Caucasian 5.00 





Select Tested | 2.50 13.50 | 25.00 | 2.00 10.00 | 18.00 








Untested : aucasian, $1. 25 5 each; 6 for $7.00; — for $12.00 








Nuclei, without queens: 1l-frame, $2.50; 2-frame $3.50; 3-frame $4.50. 1 Full 
Colony, 8-frame $9.00 
Select the queen wanted and add tothe above prices. 


—————N 0 T E——__—. 


I have transferred to my son, Benj. G. Davis, my straight 5-bandand Golden depart- 
ment, and in order to receive the ‘prompte st atte ntion, all correspondence for these should 
be sent direct to him. He practically grew up in my queen yards, rears queens by my 
methods, has had charge of this department for years, and unde srstands his business. No 
bee-disease. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, TENNESSEE, U. S. A. 
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Now Ready 


The 97th edition of our catalog is now ready. If you 
have not received a copy and are ready to place an order 
for any supplies write for a copy. Our mailing list has 
Over 400,000 names, <) time is required to get the entire edi- 
tion mailed. We e. 1 this so any one may understand 
why a catalog may nc. reach him early. 


The A BC of Bee Culture 








When we announced the completion of the new edition 
late in 1907 there was a good deal of satisfaction to notice 
the big buncb of orders on hand, although we did regret the 
unavoidal delay in getting the books to some customers 
who had waited patiently for months. Over two thousand 
copies of this edition have already been sent out. We be- 
lieve all urgent orders have been filled. We felt that the 
change of price to $1.50 postpaid might cause a little 
slackening in the demand. Not so, however, for in all our 
experience the orders never came faster. 


We have also of the English edition a half leather at 
$2.00 and full leather at $2.50, postpaid. 


GERMAN Enpition, A B C der Bienenzucht in paper cov- 
ers, $2.00. Cloth-bound at $2.50, postpaid, to any country. 


at $2.00, postpaid, to any country. 


Frencu Epition, A B C de L’Apiculture, cloth-bound, 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


If you haven’t seen a late copy of Gleanings you can’t 
tell from any brief description how really magnificent it is. 
There are many valuable departments, and our subscribers 
just at this season of the year are telling how much they 
appreciate the paper. 





Each issue is very fully illustrated. The covers are 
done by the finest engravers in Chicago, and our writers 
are the best in the land. Besides dozens of writers of 
prominence whose names we can’t even mention for lack of 
space, we have such men as Dr. E. F. Phillips, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, Associate Editor 
St. Nicholas; F. Dundas Todd, former Editor Photo-Bea- 
con; Allen Latham, Connecticut, etc. 


A trial of six months (12 numbers) costs 25c. If in 
addition to your own subscription you secure others for six 
months keep roc on each one for your trouble. A liberal 
cash commission to those who do canvassing for us. 


Gasoline Engines and Power 





Honey Extractors 


For large apiaries, or where the honey comes with a 
rush and labor is scarce, you should investigate our power 
machines. A circular of these will be sent on request. 














THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 














Bee-Supplies 


If you want Bee-Supplies or Berry Boxes 
quick, send to McCarty. Large Stock. 
Beeswax wanted. You can use any first- 
class catalog to order from. 6Atf 


W. J. McCARTY, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





40-page catalog free. 
BEE- SUPPLIES Brimful of the latest 
' = — hives ete. Our 
ill please 


you in every way. Prices ae ent. We can make 
I. 


rompt shipme nts as we carry a full line of A. 
Root Co.’s supplies in stock. Don’t fail to write 
us if you are in need of supplies sAtf 


JOHN WEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 


We have gotten up 4 Souvenir Postal 
Cards of interest to bee-keepers. No. 1 
is a Teddy Bear card, with a stanza of 
rhyme, a straw bee-hive, a jar and sec- 
tion of honey, etc. It is quite senti 
mental. No. 2 has the words and mu- 
sic of the song, “The Bee-Keeper’s Lul- 
laby;” No. 3, the words and music of 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey ;” and No 
4, the words and music of “The Hum 
ming of the Bees.” We send these cards, 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for Io 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or Io cards 
with the American Bee Journal one year 
for 80 cents. Send all orders to the of- 
fice of the American Bee Journal, 118 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





MARSHFIELD BEE-G00 


FRIEND BEE 


on hand. 


-KEEPER—We are prepared 
to fill your orders for Sections. 


A large stock 


Also a Full Line of Bee-Supplies. 


We make prompt shipments. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


Marshfield, Wis. 





IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa 
— eo. C. Walker & Sor 


Knoxville, 
Smith 


MICHIGAN -~Lengst & Koenig 
ith St., Saginaw, E.S 
S.D “Buell, Union City 
NEBRASKA Collier Bex 
Fairbury 
CANA ‘DA N. H. Smit! 


127 South 


Supply 


ZONA—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix 
,ESOTA—Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
, Harmony 
D. L. Durham, Kankakee, 
* M. Hollowell Harrison 
, -White Mfg. Co., Blossom. 
Ww Isc ON SIN—S. W. Hines Mercantile 
Co., C msnbertand 
J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 








mats MSCOUNT 


On all Bee-Si pli s until May ] Send for 1909 
prices. I can Save you big money LIAtf 
W. D. SOOPER, Jackson, Mich. 
Mention [Fiee Journal when writing. 


lam Lbs. Clover and Basswooc 
e) Honey nice, W ripened 
n 5-gal., round, ba 


dle cans. $5.50 per can here. Sample free 


Mathilde Candler, Cassville, Wis. \»\« 


Mention Bee Journal whens 


writing. 


























The American Bee Journal and 


THE OHIO FARMER 


20 PAGES WEEKLY. $ 25 
Both One Year for Only 1 ° 
Including a Copy of The New Book. 
Concrete Construction on the Farm 

THE OHIO FARMER is published in the interests 
of that great body of American Farmers who follow 
mixed farming. You will find it an AUTHORITY on 

CONCRETE live stock breeding in all its branches, dairying, cat- 

CONSTRUCTION tle feeding, poultry, horses, bees, horticulture, gar- 

ON THE FARM sey ge . Ip in EVERY ONE of your. every 
d: I operations, 

ere The questions of the day are handled independently 

: > and fearlessly, for the farmers’ interests, without po- 

litical bias, and the Magazine Section, including short 

and continued stories, makes it interesting to the 

whole family. ™ 

For over thirty years it has been the leader of the 
farm papers of this country, and stands in a class by 
itself, when practical value for the business farmer is 
considered. Clean and reliable. Gives facts and profit- 
able, practical suggestions, instead of theories. It cov- 
ers the field of diversified farming with a larger staff 
of practical correspondents and editors than any other 
farm paper. THE OHIO FARMER has fought and won 
more farmers’ battles, than any other farm paper pub- 
lished, and if you have any interest whatever in farm- 
ing. it will pay you to read it. 

We guarantee that THE OHIO FARMER will invar- 
iably stop on expiration of subscription paid for. It 
costs less, per copy, than any other farm paper. The 
Cheapest as well as the best. 

50 CENTS 


te‘es Get this New Book Free 


Te Ono Farmen Concrete Construction on the Farm is the latest and 
a aaa most comprehensive book upon the materials, imple- 
; ments and methods employed in the use of cement 
and concrete for farm building purposes. An invaluable 
book, which should be in the hands of every farmer. 
SIZE OF BOOK It is a complete treatise upon the subject, contain- 
3% x9 Inches ing complete and easily understood, working instruc- 
tions, with illustrations, for building Foundations, 
Silos, Walks, Floors, Bridges, Cisterns, Culverts, Tanks, 
Posts, Drain Tile, etc 

This book will give you a complete working knowl- 
edge of this timely and important subject, and probably save costly errors. 
In no other book can you obtain the same information, which is the result 

of the experience of one of the acknowledged experts of this country. 


The price of book alone is 59 cents postpaid, but for a short time we will 

end A COPY OF THIS BOOK FREE t: each person taking advantage of 

yur mmbination offer a hove. The book must be asked for in sending your 
t will not be sent 


sent for a full year for onlv $1.25 Present subscri- 

r both pape can take idvantage of this offer and subscrip- 
tion Ww } extended from time now paid to. Address THE OHIO FARM- 
ER, Cleveland, O., l 


for free sample copy, but send all subscription orders to 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 118 WEST JACKSON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


soth papers will be 





HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 


Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, I1l.—This is the Smoker 
recommend above all others. 


BINGHAM 
CLEAN 


BEE SMOKER 






so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 


1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 

Smoke Engine—largest smoker made.........$1.50—4 
Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—3¢ i 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 a 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... 
Little Wonder—as its name implies ... .65—2 ng 
The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. 


Pat’d 1878, 82, "92 & 19038 


we 


u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 


All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 


inch stove 


We send circular if requested. 


Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 


Patented, May 20, 1879. 


BEST ON BARTH. 



















of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 

We are always in the market 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





HONEY 


For Sale.—Amber Buckwheat and No. 2 White 
Comb, at $2.50 per case of 24 sections; unfinished 
sections and candied comb, $2 per case; less than 
6 cases, 2e on shipment extra. Amber extracted, 
fine quality, 8c per lb.; two 60-pound cans to case. 
QUIRIN’S famous Queens and Bees for sale in 
season. 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, 
Bellevue, Ohio 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Engravings For Sale 


We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery,or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sell some of them it wonld help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is ary 
of our engravings that any one would like te 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 
- CHICAGO, ILL 











Honey as a Health-Food 

This is a 16-page honey-pamphlet in- 
tended to help increase the demand for 
honey. The first part of it contains a 
short article on ‘“‘Honey as Food,” writ- 
ten by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where 
to keep honey, how to liquefy it, etc. 
The last part is devoted to “Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes” and “Remedies Using Hon- 
ey.” It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the peo- 
ple are educated on the value and uses 
of honey, the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 
2-cent stamp; 50 copies for 90 cents; 
100 copies for $1.50; 250 copies for 
$3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. 
Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 
100 or more copies. Send all orders 
a office of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. 
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For Over 
Twenty-Five Years 


our make of goods have been 
acknowledged to be in the lead 
as regards Workmanship and 
Material. 

Our Air-Spaced Hive is a 
£ most excellent winter hive, and 
convenient for summer man- 
agement as the single-walled. 
Same inside dimensions as reg- 
ular Dovetailed Hives; all in- 
side material interchangeable 
with Dovetailed Hives. 

We manufacture a full line 
of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Fall and winter discounts: — 
Sept., 7 per ct.; Oct., 6 perct.; 
Nov., 5 per ct.; Dec., 4per ct.; 
Jan., 3 per ct.; Feb., 2 per ct.; 
Mar., 1 perct. Catalog free. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG., CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


q a 

















Honey and 
+ Beeswax+ 
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CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—The volume of busi 
ness is below the normal, yet there is some 
honey selling all the time; it seems as 
though people were going to use more of it 
during the winter than has been the cas¢ 
for the last few years, but are going to buy 
in small quantities, reasoning that they can 
get it as needed. Prices are steady at 13 to 
lic for A No. ito fancy, other grades rang 
ing from 1 to 3c per pound less. Extract 
" my? ranges from 7 to &c according to 

flavor and styleof package, The 
—! ides from 6 to 7c. Beeswax is steady and 
selling upon arri val at 30c , if free from im 
purities. R. A. BURNETT & CO 








INDIANAPOLIs, Nov. 21.—While the prices 
are not high, the demand for honey has 
never been better—a fact that can be at 
tributed to the quality of goods now on 
market. This is a W hite clover di 
our market is almost free from hon 
other sources. Producers : ne offering fanc 
white combat 124%c; No. 1 white combat 12 
White clover extracted, in 5-gallon cans, at 
7c. Some amber honey is being off re 1, bi 
the demand is not sufficient to establisha 
price. Beeswax is stcady at 28c cash, o1 - 30 
in exchange for merchandis« 

WALTER S. POUDER 


strict 








CINCINNATI, Nov. 21.—The market 
comb honey is more active, and there ars 
some large lots moving. There will be 
big r prices, due to the fact that there is cor 
siderable old honey left from last year. No 
l white comb honey is selling at 14 and 15 
in small lots. Dark or off grades are not 
selling at any price—there is practically no 
demand for them. Amber honey is in good 
demand at 6% to7c: white clover honey is 
selling at 8c in 60-lb. cans: water-white sage, 
fancy at 9c. Beeswax isin fair demand at 
3c. The above quotations are what we are 
selling at. C. H. W. WEBER. 


NEw YORK, Nov. 23.—The demand is fair 
for comb honey, especially so on fancy and 
No. 1 white stock, and also for fancy buck 


| 
| 
! 





Headquarters tor B 


Don’t Forget! 


If you want EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS, 
send us a list of your needs, and we will be 
pleased to quote you our lowest prices. 
WRITE NOW! We are equipped to give all 
orders, no matter how small, careful and 
prompt attention. 


OODS 33 








I 


{ $,J00Y 1V 


» 


¥ > 
; 


q £10191 


SIL 


H.W.WEBER “anic"" 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves. 


c> #6 ROOT'S ( 
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8 1-2c; dark, 6to7c; Southern in barrels, 6 ers of the Central Coast Counti ta 1 
to 75c per gallon, according to quantity : — attr cx ghpalee ~ 
Bee swax. quiet at 29 to W« . E held at Monte rey, Dec 28 and 20. 1008 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN Mr. Ralph Benton, in charge of Apicul 
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amber, 12 1-2 id. . "MERCER, | conductor K. M. Hunken, of Monters 
\ ? hter +] Teaer rots 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 25.—The supply of | MM Richter, of the University; \ 
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eowen W. Pecact LAWN FENCE 
mony designs. Cle Ap as 


ood. 32 page Catalog 
free. Special Prices tc ) 
Churches and Cemeteries 


Coiled Spring Fence Co, 
Box 518 Winchester Ind. 


| Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, ° SUPPLIES 


Standard Goods.3= sk for Cire ies ! — 
| ALISO APIARY, = Sone, Orange Co., Calit. 
Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 


HONEY “ BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 











or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water 8. Chicago, Ill 
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Before buying your Comb Foundation or disposing of your Beeswax be 
sure to get our prices on Wax and Foundation, or get our prices on Working 
Wax into Foundation. 

We are also in a position to quote you prices on Hives, Sections and all 
Other Supplies. We give Liberal Discounts during the months of November, 
December, January and February. Remember that 


| Dadant's Foundation 


is the very best that money can buy. We always guarantee satisfaction in 





every way. 
Langstroth on the Honey-Bee (new edition), by mail, $1.20. 
Send for our prices on Extracted White Clover and Amber Fall honey. 


DADANT @ SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 




















December Cash Discount Four Percent on 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


except on tinware and honey-packages. Send for catalog. 


100 per cent more than other poul- \ ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. (Not Inc.); H. M. Arnd, Proprietor, 
try. Caponizing is easy and soon Successors to YoRK HonEY & BEE-Suppuy Co., 191-193 E. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 
learned. Progressive poultrymen use Long Distance Telephone, North 1559 
PILLING wes \ 
ING SETS 
Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instruc- 
tions. The convenient, durable, ready- 
for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 
Poultry Marker 25¢, GapeWorm Extractor 25e 
French Killing Knife 50c. Capon Book Free 
G. P. Pilling & Son, a St., Philadephia, Pa. 


FENGE taco 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Colled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to } 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Se!! at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay all freight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence Catalog Free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana. 


Hatch Chickens | by 


Stahl “*Wood- 


Steam en Hen” and —_ “a 











A ood Watch Free as a Premium | 


“~ 








This watch is stem wind and pendant set. Itis 

made to meet the popular demand for an accurate 
timekeeper at alow cost. 

It is open face, heavy beveled crystal. Bezel 
snaps on. Lantern pinions, American lever es- 
capement, polished spring encased in barrel. 


Short wind and long run—30 to 36 hours in one 
winding. The manufacturers give the following 
1, To lein perfect running condition when it leaves 

















Warranty: 
the factory 


2. To be correct in material and workmanship. 

3. Repairs will be made, not necessitated by careless- 
ness or abuse, during one year from date watch is bought, 
DEFIANCE = \\ if it is returned to them with 5 cents enclosed for return 
GRARCTRUT VATCR CD \\ postage. 





**Excelsior”’ 
incubators assure big hatches. 
Well-built, reliable, practical 
thousands in use. Catalogue free. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Box 18 Quincy, tu. 


an te a pair. 
Registered 
Homing Pig- 


eons; Big Squab 

Breeders. Also Angora and Belgian Hares; 

ancy experiment station: crosses in all 
colors. Mail orders filled. 


HULBERT GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 






Send us 4 new subscribers to the American Bee 
Journal at 75 cents each, and we will mail you this 
Watch free asapremium. Or, we will mailit with | 


An Easy Way to Get This Watch Free r 


the American Bee Journal one year—both for oniy 
.60. Or, send us $1.10 and we will mail you the 
Watch alone. 
Every boy and girl can now own a good watch. 
It would be avery nice and useful gift for a friend 
or relative. Address { 


George W. York @ Co., 118 W. Jackson aig oe sinieaaie J 
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